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ArrTicns I, 


The Elements of Agriculture. By M., Duhamel Du Monceau, of 
the . Royal Academy of Sciences in France, and Fellow of the 
Royal Society in London, &Jc, J. &Fc. Tranflated from the 
Original French, and revifed by Philip Miller, F, R, S. Gar- 
dener to the Worfbipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelfea, and 
Member of the Batanick Academy at Florence. In tawo Volumes, 
Sve. Iiluftrated with Fourteen Copper Plates. Pr. 105. Jewed, 


Vaillant. (Concluded. ] 


HE fecond volume of thfs ufeful work contains. fix books, 
making the number twelve in the whole. 

The feventh book, which is the firft that occurs in this yo- 
lume, contains a mechanical defcription at large of the feveral 
inftruments ufed in hufbandry. We here find an account of 
all the plows ufed in the feveral provinces of France, that are, 
in any fort, worth notice, as the moft fimple kind of plows with 
very few parts, the araire, or {mall plow of Provence, a large 
plow ufed in various provinces, where they till the land with 
oxen ; next follow fome better and more perfec plows ufed in 
feveral parts of France, the fhifting-ear plow and feveral forts 
of light plows. 

This ingenious gentleman next proceeds to inform us in what 
manner a plow may be fitted to ftir the intervals in the new method 
of hulbandry; and that he may the more eafily be underftood, 
he gives the dimenfions of the principal parts of a plow, by 
which the alterations to be made in it are immediately compre- 
hended by the attentive reader. Next follow defcriptions of a 
cultivator to ftir the intervals, and plows with coulters, but no 
fhares. Drill-plows are then at large defcribed, particularly 
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242 Duhamel’s Elements of Agriculture, 

the drill with tongues and the cylinder drill ; and the book com 
eludes with the defeription of feveral other inliruments: of huf- 
bandry. We muft obferve that in the defcription of this great 
variety of implements, there are continual references to the’ 
plates on which they are delineated. 

The eighth book treats of the culture of different kinds of 
grain, as, of fummer-wheat, Sicilian, or wheat, rye, 
naked barley, oats, milletsFurkey corn, or’ ve the culthre of 
maize in the Ada is of buck-wheat, concluding with gene- 
ral remarks on culture of the feveral kinds of grain treated 
of inthis part of the work: aon mot 

The fubje& of the ninth book is, meadow and :pafture land, 
and firft of natural-paftures, as low meadows and upland paf- 
tures, Secondly, artificial paftures, as lucern, faintfoin, clover, 
the feveral kinds of grafs cultivated for artificial paftures, with 
furz, whins, or gorfe. - Our author’s account of the culture of 
lucern is worthy of every country reader’s attention. This plant 
has been long cultivated in France with great fuccefs, and the 
worthy fociety of arts is endeavouring, by proper premiums, to 
propagate the culture of “it in this ifland. Monf. Duhamel’s 
method is fimple, arid we are inclined to think. good, his ‘expe- 
rience recommends it, and as it is but fhort, and maybe of fer. 
vice to many of our readers, we fhalt fay it before’ ther, and 
we are more particularly induced to do this, as the public will 
thereby be enabled to judge of the merit of the tranflation. 


« Of Lucerne (Medica major*et ween 4 Floribus purpura 
centibus aut violaceis, Pin.) 


© There are feveral kinds of lucerne, but that of which I have 
given the Latin name is the only one cultivated for fodder for 
cattle: fome writers have called it fanum Burgundiacum. This 
kind produces yery {trong, vigorous, perennial roots: from them 
rife feveral ftalks two feet and a half,‘or three feet high = they 
are round, fupport themfelves well, and are‘larger or fmaller 
according to the nature of the foil. Thefe ftalks pufh ‘out 
branches on all fides, chiefly towards the top: from one énd to 
the other of the branches are a number’ of leaves, in form ofa 
trefoil ; whence it has been by fome writers called ‘Trifolium Bur- 
gundiacum. The flowers are legumenous, purple « or violet, and 
produce a pod of a fpiral form, containing feeds in thape fome- 
what like a kidney. This plant has a flight taite of cteffes. 

‘ Lucerne thrives beft in rich light Iands that have a great 
depth ; it does not fucceed in dry parching foils, nor in clay ; 
though it requires fome moifture, If it is flooded, and the wa- 


ter remains long on it, it dies. > 
| ¢ Lucerne 
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«Lucerne is foon choaked by other plants : it :muft therefore 

be fowed on land that is quite clear of weeds and’ grafs, and'that 
has’ been brought into excellent tilth by frequent deep plowings. 

Thus, grafs land cannot be fown With lacerne till’ it has‘borne 
feveral Crops of corn, and been dunged ; but, as we have als! 
ready faid, it mult’ not be dunged ‘the: fame year the lucerne 
is fown. 

“* Tn the Gattieen’; provinces of France, lucerne may be own 
in autumn ; for aS there are no hard winter frofts to be dread- 
ed; it takes: firm root in that feafon; but with us itis better 
fown in March. ‘Three or four ‘ounces of feed are Spread: otk 
every fquare perch of twenty-two feet. 

‘“* The lacerne feed is mixed with half as much oats; and both 
fowed together : the laft plowing fliould be very fine, ‘left the 
lucerne feed, which is fmall, be buried too deep? it is ‘covered 
with the harrow. 

/ 47 have already faid, that lucerfe does not thrive i i ‘the 
neighbourhood of other plants :' it fhotild therefore’ be weeded: ; 
but the expence and trouble of doing it is endlefs, unlefsin’the 
new hufbandry : but before I explai this; 'T thall codahetnas 
account of the common method of raifing it: “FHI O 
* € When the oats that were fown’ with the lucerrie’are’ pia; 
they muft be tnowed clofe to the grotind’;” anid though the lu~ 
cerne fhould bé’ cut with them, it will fhoot. again fpeédily, °°” 

« But if the weather was fo favourable as to make the oats 
branch much, as they might then choak ‘up the lucerité; they: 
muft be cut-green, and given as fodder to cattle: for it is mach 
better to lofe'the’crop of oats than hazard the lofs ofthe: lu- 
cerne. In will be proper the third year to dung the*lucernes! 
in the manner I have direéted for natural graffes. -Such-ashave 
opportunities of watering their lucerne, fhould avoid: doing it, 
except in very dry weather, and then fo much water: fhould not 
be ufed as for natural graffes. : 

« To have lucerne continue long in perfection; it mutt never 
be fed with cattle, but always mowed when the flowers are Hatt 
expanded, 

© As this plant fhoots afrefh as foon as‘it is-cut, it may; witls 
us, be mowed three, or even four times a year, and in the fouth> 
ern provinces, five or fix times: but this muft be-underftood -of 
lucerne in its full prime ; and this begins ‘the third —~ “after 
it is planted. na’ 

« As the juice of this plant is vifcous; “it cts with difficulty 
dried 3 and rain, after it is mowed, hurts it reatly ; ihfontuch, 
that in a few days the leaves become as ‘white"as paper #2 ifthe 
rain does ‘not ‘continue, “it is beft not f ftir it ;“ferthestun’s 
heat immediately” fucceéding’, the outfdes? onlyef the = 
S2 will © 
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will be damaged; but if the rain continues, the method I have 
recommended in making hay muft be followed. . It is proper tor 
obferve, that in very hot weather it muft be houfed before it is 
quite dry, or the greateft part of the leaves will drop off and be 
loft. 

‘ Some, in tacking lucerne, or other hay, before it is well 
dried, place a faggot upright in the middle of each ftack, that 
the infide of the heap may have a free air: others, when they 
boufe'their lucerne before it is quite dry, lay it in beds alter-- 
nately, a bed of good dry ftraw, and a bed of lucerne: the ftraw 
prevents the lucerne from heating, and contracts a fcent that 
makes it relifhed by horfes, which are in winter very fond of it 
when mixed with lucerne. . Lucerne will not keep long in ftacks 
in the open air, unlefs it be well thatched, becaufe it does not 
fettle clofe enough to keep out the water. 

¢ When the feed of lucerne is to be faved, the grafs muft be 
cut before it blofloms, the plants being at leaft three years old ; 
and the fecond grafs is left to. bear the feed. When it is ripe, 
eatly in the morning before the dew is off, the tops of the 
plants where the pods are, mult be cut off with a fickle, and 
put into cloths to be carried into the houfe, and they muft be 
dried in the fun. Thefe muft afterwards be thrafhed on the 
fame cloths. The feed, which is fmall and flippery, is dreffed 


‘by paffing it through a fine fcreen; and it is then fanned. The 


remainder of the plant may be cut with a fcythe ; for though 
the fodder it makes is coarfe, yet the cattle will eat a great deal 
of it... In faving the feed of this plant, one mowing is loft, be- 
fides the inferior quality and quantity of the fodder that has 
borne the feed. 

« Lucerne cultivated in this manner feldom holds good above 
eight or nine years, becaufe the grafs by degrees choaks the 
plants: the field muft then be plowed; and the land being got 
into good tilth will bear feveral good crops of corn without the 
affiftance of dung. Thisis the method propofed by M. Patullo, 
and is praétifed in many parts of the kingdom; but to keep 
land conitantly in lucerne, another method muft be followed, 
and the new hufbandry come inaid. For this purpofe a confi- 
derable {pace muft be left betwixt the plants of lucerne, that 
they may have room to extend their roots, and that the earth 
about them may, from time to time, be ftirred, and the weeds 
and grafs deftroyed. ‘This may be done in the following man- 


ner, at a {mall expence. 
« 1. The lucerne muft be fowed in Saale rows, at three feet 


diftance one from the other. 
«2. Every time the lucerne is cut, the intervals muft be 


firred with a cultivator or a fhifting-ear plow, but without an 
earth. 
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‘ earth- board ; or even with a ftron ‘raker, drawn by hor 85 
‘Tike that which ‘is: ufed to ftir garden-walks : as nothin, 
“more is required than to deftroy the weeds, and give ap 
faze’ to the moifture, thefe light, ftirrings are fufficient with 
“out turning the earth: befides,’ thefe ftirrings ‘are eafily 
“performed, becaufe the grafs of the lucerne being . cut js not 
in = way. 

© 3. Before the interval is ftirred, Cont dung ‘thould be fpread 
‘in it, but it muft be well rotted: I have ufed pigeons dung | with 
: st assen 
© 4. Every two years a workman muft look over the rows, 

ne take up all the tufts of grafs that the ftirrings did not kill. 

__ © 5, Inftead of fowing the rows, they may be planted with 
‘ three-year-old plants raifed in a nurfery: in that cafe Jittle 
rills muft be made at three feet diftance, and the lucerne fet 
‘clofeinthem. I have myfelf caufed lucerne plants to be fet as 
big as my finger. The beft time for doing this is in autumn ; 
‘ but it may alfo be done towards fpring, if the weather isnot too 
dry. Thefe large lucerne plants, which I caufed tobe planted, 
yielded confiderable crops of grafs from the fecond year, 

‘ 6. By the above method I have had fine lucerne in ‘lad 
proper, it is true, for wheat, but dry,,and which would not have 
‘borne lucerne fowed in the common way: I have got in twenty 
thoufand weight of lucerne from an arpent; and this fame Ju- 
; - oe though planted many years, is ftill in perfe@tion. 

‘7. By this the advantage of having land proper for lucerne 
is evident, as it yields in one yeat from three to fix crops of an 
excellent hay, which agrees with all kinds of cattle, horfes, 
oxen, cows, and fheep, which all eat it green and dry. I can 
from experience affert, that this fodder, cut green before the 
flowering, has recovered and fattened young horfes, which 
were falling off their flefh without the caufe being known ; and 
that cows fed with it give a large quantity of excellent milk : 
the only defe& of this fodder is, that it is too nourifhing for 
cattle, which are ftuffed up by it. J know that three of my 
correfpondents fave the oats they ufed to give their horfes, by 
giving them, inftead of it, chopped lucerne. There are how- 
ever horfes which cannot be brought to feed on it. 

© Some oxen have died upon eating too much lucerne ; and 
others have grown fatter and ftronger by eating it in proper 
quantities, 

‘ In fome years, black caterpillars are feen in the lucerne, 
which deftroy the grafs: in this cafe it muft be cut as foon as 
poffible: this deftroys the infeéts, and the young grafs that 
fprings up is feldgm infefted with them.’ ; 
s 7 ~ This 
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pea, the horfe bean, green fodder for winter, cabbages, and 
“Jeaves of trees, Laftly,.in this book we find fuch roots treated 
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Nee UAL 


-. This ninth book alfo contains an account of the feveral kinds 


‘of herbage which ‘ferve 48 food fur cattle, either green or, 


as Jpurry, tye, : bere or. iquare barley, maize, vetches, the field 


i 


‘of as are cultivated as food for cattle, as the potato, the Jerufa- 

lem a-tichoke, and navews, turneps, and radifhes. =, 
The tenth book fets forth the advantages .of the new huf- 

bandry when applied to the culture of feveral kinds of plants, 


‘of pulfe, kitchen garden plants, cabbages, and various roots. 


The culture of flax is next defcribed, together with the methods 


of pulling, rating, drying it, and giving it the. other neceflary 
‘preparations before it is proper to be manufatured ; and the 
_book.conclades with a defcription of the culture of hemp aod 


-teafil, 


' We are in the eleventh book inftruéted in. the culture of fome 
plants fit for the ufe of dyers, as weld, or dyers-weed, woad, 
and faffron. On this laft article our author is very explicit, 
giving a botanical defcription of the plant, the beft method of 
cultivating it, the way of gathering, drying it, &c. the diftem- 
pers to which the bulbs are fubject, and the ufes to which faf- 


| The culture of madder next engages our attention, which 
Monf. Duhamel, judging it to be a very important article, treats 
of at large. He defcribes the Lifle kiln, with its furnace, and 
makes very fenfible remarks on its perfe€tions and defeéts. , He 
then proceeds to the defcription of the vertical mill for pulve- 
rifing madder, the Lifle mill, and the Corbeil mill, interfperfed 
with remarks on them all, and thus concludes the book. 

_ We have but one more book to mention in our account of 
this very ufeful work, which is the twelfth and laft. This con- 
tains reflections on feveral branches of agriculture, particularly 


 refpeéting the inconvenience of binding fheaves of corn with 


wyths, acuftom much in ufe in many parts of France, and the 
means of damaging, and fometimes almoft totally deftroying 
very fine woods. Our author next obferves that land being in 
fome provinces divided into too fmall plots is a great obftacle to 
the progrefs of agriculture, and not lefs fo in his opinion are 
the large quantities of common field land, and the right of 
commonage which the inhabitants in many parts poffefs ; and he 
thinks, not without reafon, that long leafes, and fome proper 
regulations with refpect to the commerce of corn, would greatly 
tend to the improvement of agriculture, This laft book, and 
of courfe the whole work, concludes with fome elucidations on 
feveral parts of it, with a few additions, and an account of the 
different meafures of land mentioned in the two volumes. 


We 

















We have read efits Wark wae ps great pleatare,’and think it Were 
thy ithe: peniof'its: ebciiaaedianthevetbiontaetembamian 
javéesbeen to comprifean ufefali work in-a fmall: come 
Fe ‘as.to bring: it:within thé purchaf, of .fuch ‘readers ashe 
would with: to inftrn&,: viz.' practical: farmers; who in general 
have neither leifure, inclination; nor abilities: to purchafe and 
perofe. s traéts. . The: Engl lover of agriculture will 
find ‘in it .mdny! cyrious orticlen:* worthy of: bis: attention, it 
will lead“ him to.a!perfedt knowledge of the theory of. his proy 
feffion, and inftructchianin many matters -in the practical part, 
ins which ‘he might, probably before be at a lo&—to fuch: we 
ftrongly: recommend ‘it, as being certain that no time will be 
— loft. which is Spent in its perufal.,. - 942 nti modesen 
(With regard to" the tranflation, we have onty:tos bie that 
Moni Duhamel will be far from. being  difpleafed at. the-ele- 
gance of his Englith drefs; the fpirit of the original ig properly 
‘fupported, the.fenfe every where carefully preferved, and imal 
iparts: faithfully rendered. . This we are the, better. enabled.-to 
declare, as'we have from: beginning | to-end, carefully and di 

“gently compared’ it with the original, | Its with 20 fmall de- 
gree of pleafuire we alfo find, that in an advertifement, prefixed 
‘to the work, the very gene Mr. Miller we Chaitnes declares 

ben srt the fame —' emTeInx Ay ribo 
_ Sb bob 
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. Arr. Il. Tbe sig, ate and Necefi ity y the Chriftian Revelati je. 

., foewn from ‘the Siate of Rel igion in the antient Heathen World: 
Efpecially with re/pe& to the Knowledge and Wor pip of. the One 
True God: A Rule of Moral Duty: And a State of Future Re- 
wards and Punifpments. To coich is prefixed, "A Preliminary 
Difcourfe on Natural and Rewealed Religion. In tivo Volumes, 
By John Leland, D. D. Author of the View of the Deiftitat 
Writers, Se. 4to.. Pr. 2b. 105. bound. Johnfton, 


' i has often been matter of concern to the real friends of 

Chriftianity to refle@, that amongft all the able advocates 
_ who have written in its defence, very few, efpecially in contro- 
- werfial points, have fhewn that ingenuous candour and imparti- 
ality, which fhould, above al!, diftinguifh thofe who plead the 
- caufe of religion and virtue: our polemic. divines generally 
. abound more in zeal than knowledge, and feem-not fo defigqus 
- to convince as to conquer. They mix fo much acrimony and 
bitternefs with their arguments, as to take off all their force and 
_ power. The author of the excellent work now before us, whofe 
candour and moderation we cannot fufficiently admire, has al- 


ways followed a method dire&tly oppofite: in his .view ofhe 
S 4 . Deiftital 
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M42 oc cid Leland on Chrifiian Revtlaton 

Deiftical Writers, his cool and difpaffionate manner. of _treating 
their arguments, together with his ftrength of reafoning i in the 
confutation of them, have contributed more to the quafhing o 
atheifm and infidelity than all the illiberal warmth and refent- 
ment of angry difputants. To the fuccefs and approbation 
which that excellent work defervedly met with, we are, probably, - 
indebted for the performance now before us, which is, confider- 
ed in every refpe&, one of the moft ufeful and beft written trea- 
tifes which hath been publithed for fome time paft; defigned, 
as the author informs us in the title-page, to fhew the advan- 


‘tage and neceflity of the Chriftian revelation, from the ftate of 


religion in the heathen world, efpecially with refpec& to the 
knowledge and worfhip of the one true God ; a rule of moral 
duty ; and a ftate of future rewards and punifhments. ‘This no- 
ble and extenfive fubje@, the feveral parts of which have been 
flightly and occafionally handled by other writers, Dr. Leland 
has here treated at large, with the greateft care, accuracy, and 
precifion. Wherever, in the difcuffion of any particular point, 
he differs in opinion from thofe who went before him, he does 
it with that candour and humanity for which he is fo eminently 
diftinguifhed ; and wherever he advances any notions of his 
own that have the appearance of novelty, it is with a modefty 
and diffidence which are the peculiar charaéteriftics of real me- 
rit. But, that our readers may form fome imperfect idea, for 
imperfect it muft be, unlefs he perufes the whole, of this valy- 
able work, we have drawn up a brief analyfis of it, extracted 
from the heads, and given, as near as we could, in the very words 
of the ingenious author. 

- Man-(fays Dr. Leland) fthould be confidered as a religious 
creature; not left at his firft formation to work out a fcheme of 


- religion for himfelf: it is therefore reafonable to fuppofe, that 


his knowledge in this refpect was communicated to him by a 
revelation from God, which was derived from our firft parents 
to their defcendants by tradition, though, in procefs of time, it 
became greatly obfcured and corrupted. -In fupport of this opi- 
nion, he endeavours to prove, that the firft religion of mankind 


~ was notidolatry, but the knowledge and worfhip of the one true 


God, the notion of whom was never intirely extinguifhed in 
the pagan world, though his true worfhip was in a great mea- 
fure loft and confounded amidft a multiplicity of idol deities, 
He obferves, that the meft antient kind of idolatry was the wor- 
fhip of heaven and the heavenly bodies, which began very early, 
and fpread very generally, among the heathen nations. He then 
confiders the worfhip of deified men and heroes, the Dit majorum 
gentium, and remarks that the names and peculiar attributes 


originally belonging to God were applied to them, which brings 


him 
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him to a full-confutation. of an. opinion received by many, that 
the pagan polytheifm was only. fhe worthipping one true } 
under various names : he,then procendgamamotiae the. further | 
progtefs of the heathen polytheifm, en g the feveral fpecies 
of idolatry embraced at different tines, and to,confider the pagan 
theglogy, as diftributed ‘by Varro’ into the poetical, the civil, 
and i philofophical, and,examines the force of the affertion 
commonly made, that we ought not to judge of the pagan reli- 
gion by the; poetical mythology : from @.view of the fabulous 
or poetical he proceeds to fome reflections. .on thecivil, theology, 
which, -he obferves, in procefs, of time, became. little lefs abfurd 
than the other, and, in many. inftances, was ‘clofely conneéted 
and complicated with it, the pernicious confequence of this to 
religion and. morals was fufficieatly evident: he then confiders 
the much.,extolled pagan myfteries, and the tendency which 
they were faid to have to purify the foul, and promote the 
practice of virtue, where he»more particularly enters into and 
confutes the opinion of Dr. Warburton, that the myfteries were 
intended to dete& the error of polytheifm, and bring men to 
the adoration of the one trueGod. Dr. Leland then: takes in- 
to confideration the philofophical theology of the antient hea- 
thens, which, however highly extolled, he proves to have been 
of little efficacy for leading the people into a right knowledge 
of God and religion, or reclaiming them from their idolatry : 
he enumerates the feyeral tenets and opinions of the pagan phi- 
lofophers, and fhews that they were. all chargeable with great 
defeéts, as even the belt of them afcribed thofe marks to, a plu- 
rality of gods, and direéted thofe duties to be rendered to them, 
which belong only to the Supreme Being.—-He goes. on to prove 
that the heathen notions of Divine Providence were very imper- 
fe&t and confufed, and infifts on the great fuperior advantage 
of revelation to inttrua men in the doétrine of Providence, con- 
cerning which fuch noble ideas are imparted to us in the holy 
fcriptures. From his refleCtions on the account of the religion of the 
antient pagans, he is led to confider the deplorable ftate of it, as 
reprefented tous in holy writ, and which is confirmed to us by the 
heathen writers themfelves : he obferves, with great truth, that 
the corruption of the pagan world is no juft objection againft 
the wifdom and goodnefs of God; and that if the generality of 
them made no ufe of the advantages which they had from tra~ 
dition and the Jewifh revelation, but ftill perfifted in their ido- 
latry and polytheifm, the fault is not to be charged upon Di- 
vine Providence, but upon themfelves. Our author remarks 
with concern, that, upon a review of the pagan fyftem, we 
cannot help lamenting that idolatry gathered ftrength among 
the nations, as they grew in learning and politenefs ; whence he 
draws 
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2 {2 ~ Leland on on ertherr Revelation, 


§ aws this very proper conclufio viz. sop “human wifdom and 
pia wiere total et For ther lof tari kitid 
omy Hea ana! Tdokacey"; Cae that ‘nothing He ‘than an 
pa ary" Forti ' Goa coutd prove an nen. - 
tmedy. J opis eine age actordifigt ' ‘adminiftered 
Chriflia i eirpovaony which Sornne i to ‘all the'riecefitie re 
rfdhkitd. « SF? Weldtid cénclides this part of his ‘defigniwith 
{eine very ‘judicious obfervations on' the gloriows change which 
the! polpel Widtigtit! Ou’ 'tHe' Rate OF tligioh, and thie light it 
Broglie. init the’ world advitings ds toUkeép clofe to the facred 
rules “of its Inv ota ofddMro''p the Chtiftian: religion’ i in itsipus 
pity ahd’ iii city (Lao gaa a ee: fubje® of the firft volume, 
wees. Wwe may “obférve, abut ue ‘Oneof the 'thréd parts 
Which the author had propofed'te confidérs! viz." “The ftate of re- 
igion in the anitient heathen ‘world,’ with’ réfpect' to’ thé know- 
fedge and worthip ' ‘of the one’ trué God. The’ fe¢ond ‘volume 
compréhenids the other two parts, viz’ A rule of morbPduty,‘and 
# ftate' of Filture rewards and puntth ments. With regard to the 
firlt of thef; che fetS ‘out by remarking, That man appears from 
‘the frame of his'naturé to bea moral’ apent, and defined to be 
“pévertied: bya | law + God hath accordingly giveri him @ law to 
“be! thé tile of ‘his duty : this law, whith'is' or, according: to 
‘the opinions of ‘fome; neéceffarily known to all men without in- 
Rruction,’ is by feveral ways'taught to: mankind, viz. By a moral 
‘fenfe ‘im plarited itt the human heart ;°by a ‘principle of reafon 
judging ‘fain the ‘hatures and relations’ of things ;° by eduta- 
tion ‘and inftru@ion ; and, laftly; by ‘divine revelation. ‘The 
principal ‘heads’ of moral duty were made known’ to mankind 
from ‘the Beginning, and continued to be known atid scknow- 
edged in'thé patriarchal ages; ‘but when men’ fell from the 
knowledge of God,’ they fell alfo fiom ‘the knowledge of moral 
duty. «Dr. Leland then pro¢eéds to obferve, that ‘the heathen 
nations did not ‘make wfe of ‘the hélps afforded ‘them by the 
\ Divine Providenceaiid concludes, from an enquiry into the ftate 
of morality amongft them, ‘that if they had a complete rule, it 
“would i pve either in the precepts: of their religion, or in their 
eivil dws ‘and! cuftoms, or in the tenéts of their philofophers : 
Bae theit tivil! laws’ were by ho means fitted to'be an adequate 
‘\ Fille ‘of ‘metals, 4s the belt of them’ ‘were, in feveral refpects, 
‘greatly defebtive ; and many of 'thofe cuftoms, which had the 
force of laws, contrary to found morality. This our author 






“proves by a candid examination into, and confideration of, the 


laws of the twelve tables, and thofe of Romulus, remarks the 


‘cruel tréatment of flaves, the gladiatory fhews, unnatural lufts, 


&e. He'then, with great candour, enters into a difcuffion of 





' the tenets and principles of the moft eminent philofophers, 


and 

















Leland Cotten Regie ‘f 
and obferves, witb preat truth, That not on¢ .of ans can” 
Abt depended HF « proper ihe i ter 
fity, not is. 4. complete Item of morals Yo BE SxrHieed 
“the writings of chen al colle@ively Cbhifidéted; “BechUte' aby - 
‘of them (as this excellent writer ni fairly’praved) were funda- 
“ghentally wrong in their firft prine ples," as S'evident th 


* Feview of the “fyftem’ of Epicuras;”“and Other ‘pagan ph 
’ phets, whio'were generally wrong with t e 6 The duty and 
‘worthip proper to be. rendered ’te'Géd, tt oupt ‘they acknow- 






“edged it to be a point of the higheft importance. ~ They Were 
“mofeover extremely vague and nconfift ntin’ thei ‘notion ‘of 
the fociat duties, dnd’ retharkdbly deficient iA, fhat' part of mb- 
tality which relates to the government of the affions, many. of 
them’ countenancing’ both’ by their’ principles’ ant ‘pra@ice, ‘the 
moft unfatural huifts and Vices. © A ab honteat hae 
“have been fo mightily extglled, were, in many Hele Rey: 
ble, as their doétrines tended to taife men to 4 ftate of felf. iva 
ficiency and independéncy, highly inconfiftent with a due vefe~ 
ration for the Supreme Being; and though they’ gave fome ex- 
cellent precepts with regard to the focial duties, Carried their 
doétrine of apathy fo far as to be ater tcbnle with. the 
principles of humanity, talked in high ftrain of régulating . 
appetites and paffions, ‘and yet gave tod great indulgence to 
‘fisthly concupifcence, and had ‘not a dué re; ard to purity of 
manners; profefied to lead’ men. to perfe& ‘happinefs in this life, 
without any confideration of another. Their philofophy, in fort, 
‘in its rigour, was not reducible to stadtice, and had little in- 
fluence either on the people or themfelves. * Dr. Leland con- 
cludes his fecond part with obferving, ‘That the’ tions were 
{unk into a’deplorable ftate of corruption, at thé time of our 
Saviour’s appéaring’; to récover them from this’ ftate'was one 
principal end for which ‘God fent his Spn into the world: the 
gofpel fcheme of morality far exceeding alj that had been be- 
fore publifhed, as appears from an impartial. review of the ex- 
cellency af its precepts, which are’ enforced by the moft power- 
‘ful and important motives.” ‘The tendene y, indeed, of the gol- 
‘pel to promote thé! praétice of holinefs ‘and virtue, is one of 
the ftrongeft arguments to prove. the divinity of the Chriftian 
revelation. gt , wir ie Pea: 
Having thus, in thetwo former parts of his work, fhewn the 
advantage and neceffity of the Chriftian revelation from the 
fate of religion in the antient heathen world, with refped, firft, 
to the knowledge and worfhip of the one true God, and, fecond- 
ly, a rule of moral duty, Dr. Leland proceeds’ in his third and 
laft part, to confider it, with refpeé to a ftate of futuré rewards 
and punifhments; and here, after remarking the great impor- 
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tance of the. dottrine of a future fate, and its confonancy. to 


-reafon, he obferyes, that though the Yam el 
¢ 


ments for it are of great weight, yet if, men were left merely to 
their own unaflifted reafon, they would labour under. great 
doubts concerning it, and that a revelation from God would 
therefore be of great advantage,. The notion of the, foul’s im- 
mortality, which hath prevailed in all ages, was, in our author’s 
opinion, derived to them from tradition, and was probably a 
part of the primitive. religion communicated by divine revela- 
tion to the firft of the human race. The fentiments of the 
philofophers on this point were various and contradiétory to 
each other. The doétrine of Pythagoras is fhewn to be incon- 
fiftent with a ftate of future rewards and punifhments. The 
doétrines of Plato, Ariftotle, Socrates, Cicero, and Plutarch, are 
likewife difcuffed, as are alfo the opinions of all the other ancient 
philofophers : it is obferved, that thofe amongft them who faid 


‘the higheft things of future happinefs, confidered it as confined 


chiefly to perfons of eminence, or to thofe of philofophical 


minds, and afforded {mall encouragement to the common kind 
of pious and virtuous perfons, and that the gofpel do@rine 
of eternal life to all good and righteous men, was not taught or 
belived by any ofthem. Add to this, that they were always in 


. doubts concerning this point, and this uncertainty put them 


‘upon fchemes to fupply the want of conviction: they infifted, 


therefore, upon the felf-fufficiency of virtue for complete hap- 
pinefs, and afferted that a fhort happinefs is as good as an eter- 


‘nalone. Dr. Leland then proceeds to obferve, that the ancient 


philofophers and legiflators were fenfible of the importance and 


‘neceflity of the doctrine of future punifhments, and yet, gene- 


rally, rejeéted and difgarded them as vain apd fuperftitious ter- 
rors, and, as fuch, were difregarded and ridiculed even among 


“the vulgar. To remedy all thefe incohveniencies, and to remove 


all thefe errors, ouf author concludes with obferving, That our 
Lord Jefus Chrift brought life and immortality into the moft 
clear and open light by the gofpel, that he both gave the fulleft 
affurance of everlafting happinefs to good men in a future ftate, 
and alfo made the moft inviting difcoveries of the nature and 


extent of that happinefs; that the gofpel contains alfo the moft 
_exprefs declarations concerning the punifhments of the wicked, 


the neceflity and importance of which is fhewn ; the confideration 
of which leads theauthor to a few general refleflions on the 
whole, with which the work concludes. 

From the compendious view of Dr. Leland’s performance 
which we have here given, our readers will fee the order and 


‘method which he has obferved in treating this important fub- 


jet, With regard tothe ftile and manner of it, we fhall only 
add 
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add that. it. is adapted to the nature of the wark,. not glaring, 
pompous, or diffufe, but eafy, chajte, and peripicuous,, as W 
fufficiently appear from the following quotation of a paflap 
which we have the rather feleéted, as being on-a Pr 
point, it gives us the beft idea of Dr. Lejand’s. candour asa dif-. 
putant, and of his merit as a writer, 

Dr. Warburton having afferted, in his Divine ‘Legation, that 
the. errors of polytheifm were detected, and the, dodtrine of the. 
unity taught and explained in the Eleufinian myfteries, Dr.. 
Leland, in the feventh chapter of the firft . part, of this work, 
gives us his reafons why he is of a contrary opinion, | , 

‘ The firft thing (fays he) propofed to be proved :is, That. 
the errors. of polytheifm were deteéted in the myfteries, or, as. 
Dr. Warbyrton exprefies it, that they difcovered the whole de- 
lufion, of polytheifm to fuch as were judged capable of the fe- 
ret. And he explains himfelf farther by faying, That the 

dareppnta, or fecret doétrines of the myfteries,. oyerthrew the. 

vulgar polytheifm, the worfhip of dead men: and that the fa- 
bulous gods, the whole rabble of licentious deities were routed 
there. The reprefentation of the defign of the pagan myfte-. 
ries is very honourable to them, if it can be fupported with 
clear evidence ; butit appears to me that not one of the teftimo- 
nies produced by the learned author of the Divine Legation 
comes up to the point they are intended to prove. The firft 
is He age quoted from St, Auftin concerning an Egyptian 
hierophant, who.informed Alexander the Great,. that even the 
deities of ‘an higher order had once been men. This is follow- 
ed by two quotations .from Cicero, who, according to our au- 
thor, tells us, that ‘‘ not only the Eleufinian myfteries, but the 
Samothracian and the Lemnian, taught the error of polytheifm.” 
But all that can be gathered from the two paflages here citedis, 
not that the error of the vulgar polytheifm was taught in the 
myiteries, but only that the dii majorum gentium, the chief of 
the gods vulgarly adored, had been taken from the human race 
intoheaven, But Cicero, who fays, this, neither gives it~as his 
own opinion, nor reprefents it as the doétrine of the myfteries, 
that therefore they were not to be regarded as gods, nor wor- 
fhipped as fuch. On the contrary, in one of thofe paffages he 
plainly approves the deification of famous and excellent men ; 
and fo he doeson feveral other occafions. And the worfhip of fuch 
deities is what he exprefly prefcribes in his book of laws. ‘ Ex 
hominum _genere confecratos coli lex.jubet.” Julius Firmicus, 
in the paflage produced from him, charges, the Pagans with 
having confecrated or deified dead men ;-but he is far from 
fuppofing that. the myfterics condemned that prattice, but ra- 
ther on the contrary, that _they approved and s€ncouraged it, 
Thefe 
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bir diate ull’ the ‘teltiihdnies’ brou fit’ td’prove, that the my fte- 
‘were defiged’ td detect the’ he f ahd elution of the vulgar’ 
theif : Fol ds“to te hint, ‘as Hs author Calls it, given by 
Utatch, that ‘the true nafdre of deinons was held forth ‘in the’ 
fhérids) fnee that” philofopher’ “does not explain’ what he’ 
megns by it, byt fays a facred filence is to be obferved, nothing: 
be coticluded from‘ it at all. “The: whole amount then of 
the evideiiae on’ this’ ‘head ‘is ho “more'than this, that in the 
miyfteries't the fnitiated” were infttuéed that’ the popular deities 
Hdd béeti ‘onté méh!: ‘bit Ao’ ‘proof is brought, that the awoppnta. 
overthrew thé Valgal ‘palytheifnj, the’ worthip of dead men.’ 
Nor dol’ befievelan one paffagée can be produced from all pa- 
daw antiquity €G Mew,’ thar the defign of the myftériés was to 
undeceive’ the pedple’ds to the vulgar polytheifm, and to draw 
them off from’ the ‘wotthip of the “deities commonly adored. 
Theit having been diice' nen was very confiftent, in the notions’ 
which’ then ébtained, with their divinity. The Cretan, who; 
as'this learned author obferves from Diodorus, celebrated the 
thylteries openly, and publithed their ¢ LO OppnT ay or facred doc- 
trines, i. e.-thofé which in other places were kept hidden or fe- 
crét, without ‘réferve, boafted of having Jupiter’s tomb among 
them ; but this did’ not hinder them from regarding and wor- 
flipping hitn' as ‘the chief of the deities, the father of gods and 
men. In like manner the Egyptian priefts, as Plutarch in-. 
forms ‘us, pretended to thew the fepulchre of Ofiris, yet this 
was not thought to ‘be an objection again{ft their worfhipping 
him asa god. » ney 
_ © Allowing therefore the faé&, that in the myfteries fome ac- 
count was given of the hiftory of their gods, which led the ini- 
tiated ¥o conclude, that the popular deities, even the principal of 
them, had been originally of the human'race, it does not follow, 
that therefore the myfteries were défigned to deteét the error 
and delufion of the vulgar polytheifm, and to overthrow the 
worfhip of their deities: Some of the pagans were indeed fen- 
fible, that if it was- once allowed that their gods had been of 
human extra@tion, this might be turned to the difadvantage of 
the pablic religion. “Hence it was, that the Roman pontiff 
Scevola, in a paffage cited before, was for having it concealed 
from the people that even Hercules, Afculapius, Caftor and 
Pollux, had been once mortal men, left they fhould not re gard 
and worfhip them as ‘gods. And Plutarch, in his treatife De 
Ifid. et Ofir. fpeaking of thofe who reprefented fome of the 
gods to have been originally famous men, who had obtained 
the honour of divinity, fays, that this is to attempt to move 
things which ought not to be ftirred, and to bring down thof 
great and yetlerable names from heaven to earth, and thereby 
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fo dveftarn and’ aifalve” that! religions penfuistions Which bath 
taken poffeffion of’ the minds OF almoft'all “nén’ Front ¢heit biped 
that is to“Open'ig wide’ ‘ door 'te the atherftical erowd, wherare for 
thinning divine | ‘things into” huttan, atid t4 ive “as Splendid Hi 
gence’ tthe itluficrs ‘of Bvhemeris’ “hE IMR Aebidi' whist He 
théfe” charges °ks' Having’ Rattered’ all’ maniter of’ ‘atBelfi PHS? 
the world. ot may fend Nitite” furprimags tad Pherae 
fhould here teprefetit that‘ad 2 i&ipious an Add theiieak 

which, attording toseue dearned author, theiayftagogues taught 
the initiated in, the greater myfteries, enh i er ere a 
otherg ‘thadé: nd férd pie “sf deel ari ating! © : 
and’ forhe others might Yhisk’ of it,” tote a “tale 
eondiietel the my io eh feet Pn ave wie tw - yest a 
they talighe the in a; that't s-¢o ved hi 
bee ents men, it hes ert Site po as ‘ ef t38k cli : 
that thé public religio bufG noe fuffer'b he ies th 
know, ie hotwith ae ‘this’ they’ xe to” aes 
















gods, and’ to have that divite Kot sehr: ‘wot orfhi ‘rendered 88 | 
them which anitientt ine thd the Laws tequired.- . 

> © And" dodedd’ this’ feet plait “td ae froth te ited” 
fions which out learned wile i be tl tie fomebiaés. 
obligéd to make: Fre'télts is)that’ one i iene hat, ‘to whieH 
what he ealls she deteion. ey national gods, that is; the fhewing 
that they had been hen, was defiened, ye Spat excite: men_to 
heroic virtue, by ‘thewing’ thes what ‘honddey the benefaétors ‘of 
nations had acquired by the’ free exetcife ‘of it.” ° The tionburs 
here ‘referred to are divine Benours, as he himtelF elfewhere: calfs 
them. '“Fhis'‘alfo' appears *from’ the  ‘puffa & he quotes froin 
Tully’s fecond book Of laws,’ where. it is“ot ered, ‘ that thofé 
fhould be worthi ipped whofe heist had placed them #d* heaven’! 
as alfo from the Fi zinient of 'GanchoAlithbh: Which ‘he fappofes 
to have been the’ ve hiftory harratéd ‘to ‘the Eon far in’ th 
greater’ Mmyfteries. le ‘aiks, ‘What fironger’ excitement ha 
heroic inds, than to be tapght, ag they. are in thjs. fragment; 
that’ pu lic benefits to theif fe elSw-creaturts were réwarded with 
imimortality : Te howl fave beén *faid;' ae ere td 
that fragment, they’ wefe‘réwarded with aifi hours’: be 
is there exprefly faid, that after their’ death fn Pian worthy: 
ped as gods, and had facrifices offered to nha of which’ ma 
ral inftances are given. ‘And fie reprefents it Sa the} a ane 


of that. fragment to, fhew, that the popular defti deifi pend 
dead ‘men deified: ”** "Now the queition is, ‘Wheth rt om 
of introducing. the hiftory of their gods, as having | Bee dei 

men, was ‘with a yiew to condemn the worthippi “thea, * or to 
approve ofit? It could not be ‘to’ condemn it, fi fice by shewing 


the divine honours which were rendered ‘to them tor ‘the’ fer- 
Z vices 
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vices they had done.the public, they. defigned to excite men, ta 
heroic virtue. If this was one important ufe of the myfteries 
intended by the legiflators and magiftrates, as is plainly, afferted 
in the paffages now produced, this. fhews. they did not intend. by 
the myfteries to. overthrow the, worfhip.that was rendered to 
them. For this, would. be to counteract and defeat their own 
defign. And,indeed this is what our author himfelf feems ex- 
prefly to. grant; when {peaking of what Virgil calls... 


** Vana fuperftitio, veteramque ignara deorum,” 


He faith, that ‘f the pagan lawgiver took much care to reétify 
it in the myfteries, not- by deftroying that fpecies of idolatry, 
the worfhip of dead men, which was indeed his own invention, 
but by thewing why they paid that worfhip, namely, for bene- 
fits done by thofe deified heroes to the whole race of mrankind.” 
Here it is declared, that. the pagan lawgiver did not intend by 
the myfteries to deftroy the worfhip of dead men, bat. rather 
to give a reafon for it, which tended to juftify that practice. 
And if this were the cafe, I do not fee how it can be faid, that 
«« what the dxroppnza overthrew was the vulgar polytheifm, the 
worthip of. dead men.” Where the reader may obferve, that 
the vulgar polytheifm and the worfbip of dead men, are ufed as fy- 
nonimous terms. 3 
‘ I think thefe obfervations are fufficient to fhew, that the 
teftimonies brought to prove that the popular deities were once 
men, and were reprefented as fuch. in the myfteries, do not 
rove that the myfteries were intended to deteé the error and 
delufion of polytheifm, and to fubvert the worthip of thofe dei- 
ties. “This indeed was the inference. the Chriftians drew from 
it, who argued from the hiftory of their gods to difprove their 
divinity. And this probably was the principal reafon, why the 
myftagogues were very careful in their entrance on the cele- 
bration of the myfteries, that no.Chriftian fhould be prelent at 
them.’ 7 =i te 
The reader will obferve that we have only quoted. Dr.Leland’s 
obfervations on the firft part of bifhop Warburton’s. affértion 
concerning the errors of polytheifm ; what follows with regard 
to the doétrine of the unity is equally fenfible and {pirited, but 
for this we mpft refer them to the work itfelf, which abounds 
throughout, with excellent remarks, judicious arguments, and 
folid reafoning, » oe | ia 
The book before us is, upon the whole, a. moft, ufeful. and 
well written performance, and at a time when f{carce any thing 
appears amongft us but fuperficial trifles, cannot be fufficiently 
admired, at leaft by all thofe who pretend to the leaft regard for 
the negleéted caufe of virtue and Chriftianity. , 


Art. 
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Arr. III. 4 CollePion of Letters written by Cardinal Bentivoglia, 
to divers Perfons of Eminence, during bis Nunciature in France an 
Flanders. Tranflated into Englith, with the Italian in the oppofite 
Page. it2mo. Pr. 4s. Vaillant. 


HE chief view of the editor and tranflator of the letters 
now under our corifideration feems to be to facilitate the 
attainment of the Italian tongue, by the publication of a writer 
who is defervedly ranked among the foremoft of his own nation 
for elegance and purity of dition. In this light the attempt is 
certainly worthy of applaufe, being an attertipt to promote the 
ftudy of a language which abounds with fuch a number of ex- 
cellent writers, both in profe and verfe, and which, in fome 
meature, is become fafhionable in this kingdom, fince the exhi+ 
bition of Italian dramas on the Englifh ftage, ) 
The Italian is a graceful, fonorous, and expreffive language. 
The ufe of it is of confiderable extent, being not only {poken in 
Italy, but in Greece, and the ifles of the Levant ; it is likewife 
the court language of the emperor, and of feveral princes in 
Germany. It is certainly far more mufical, expreflive, and co- 
pious, than the French, to which we continue to fhew fo un- 
deferved a preference, as to have French boatding-fchools, even 
in time of war with that nation, in moft parts of this kingdom, 
The Italian took its rife from the decline of the Latin, which 
received a moft fenfible change in the fourth century, by re- 
moving the feat of the empire to Gonftantinople. . But the ruin 
of the Latin was intirely completed by the inroads of the Gothg;, 
and other barbarous nations, who, having made themlelves maf- 
ters of Italy, produced a total alteration in the language. It 
fubfifted, neverthelefs, in fome meafure; till the time of the em4 
peror Frederic Barbaroffa, viz. till the middJe of the 12th cen- 
tury, when the Latin was fpoke in common, but with great im- 
purity and mixture. After that period it was entirely loft, with 
tefpeét to vulgar ufe, and preferved only by the clergy. The 
Italians from thence date the commencement of their language, 
which arofe, as hath been obferved, from the mixture and con- 
fufion of the feveral nations that had fubdued their country. 
Towards the middle of the 13th centary fome ingenious men 
appeared, who attempted to write with propriety and elegance 
in this language, making a proper choice of words, avoiding 
fuch as feemed harfh and uncouth to the ear, and fixing upon 
thofe that were moft harmonious and agreeable. In this they imi- 
tated the Provencals, who are faid to have been the firft tha¢ 
began to fpeak with propriety and elegance fince the extin&i- 
on of the Roman empire, and the firft that introduced rhime and 
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verfe into vulgar language, in the manner it now obtain$ 
throughout Europe. Jn the 14th century the Italian tongue 
feerned to have attained its higheft pitch, being fo fruitful of 
good authors, that the Italians call it their age of purity, and 
confider it as the Auguftan age, for the perfeétion of their lan- 
guage. This is the more extraordinary, as moft other Euro- 
pean nations were at that time in a ftate of barbarifm ; and the 
vernacular tongues fpoken in thofe days, efpecially Englifk and 
French, are at prefent almoft unintelligible. Thenit was that 
the celebrated Dante flourifhed, to whom the Italian tongue 
owes its chief improvements. He lived till the year 1321, and 
was the firft of the moderns that undertook to write an heroic 
poem, which he executed fo well, that his work is to this day 
generally admired by the Italians, not only for the fubjeé, but 
for the purity of the language. John Villani was cotemporary 
with Dante ; he wrote the hiftery of Florence, his country, 
from its foundation to the year 1348, with great purity and 
elegance. Petrarch flourithed towards the middle of this centu- 
ry, and Boccace appeared much about the fame time, and both 
are ranked as writers of the firft clafs by the modern Italians, 
The reftoration of Greek and Roman literature, in the 15th 
century, fufpended for a while the progrefs of this language ; 
but the Italians, foon after, began to cultivate it with their for- 
mer ardour. Then it was that Politianus, Sannazarius, and 
Bembo, flourifhed, the latter of whom publifhed his remarks on 
the Italian tongue, which he had taken from the authors of 
the pureft age. Fortunio wrote at the fame time as Bembo, 
ahd Alunno contributed very much to the fame purpofe, as ap- 
pears by his remarks on Petrarch. To thefe fucceeded Corfo, 
Acarifio, Dolce, Rufcelli, Pergamini, Salviati, Buom Mattei, 
and feveral others, who wrote on the fame fubje&t. And in- 
deed the [talians may boaft of having taken more pains than 
any other nation to improve their language, fince there are up- 
wards of an hundred authors who have endeavoured to afcer- 
tain andembellifh it. To preferve a fucceffion of able perfons 
for illuftrating their mother tongue, the academy della Crufca 
was inflituted, by whofe care the celebrated dictionary which 
bears their name was firft compiled, from the moft approved 
authors of the above-mentioned age of pure writing. Fhus the 
Italian may be confidered not only as a living, but asa dead, 
language, its purity being afcertained by a ftanding academy, 
and confined to fuch a number of authors, as are moft famed 
for their beauty and correétnefs. But notwithftanding this care, 
ftill it has been fubject to fome alterations as a living language, 
chiefly in regard to orthography, and to the turn and delicacy 
of expreffion. 
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Among thofe who in the laft century wrote with the greateit . 
purity, we may juftly rank the author of the letters under our. 
examination, cardinal Bentivoglio, who is alfo celebrated in 
the republic of letters for his hiftory of the wars of Flanders. 
The tranflator gives us a fhort account of the cardinal’s life, 
worthy of the public curiofity. 

Guy, cardinal Bentivoglio, was born at Ferrara, in 1579, of 
Cornelio Bentivoglio and Elizabeth Benadei. His family had 
formerly poffeffed the fovereignty of the city of Bologna, and is 
faid to have been defcended from Entzius king of Sardinia, a 
natural fon of Frederic II. Their furname is derived from the 
exceflive fondnefs of that prince’s mother, who, in dallying with 
her child, ufed often to repeat thefe words, Enzio che ben ti voglio, 
Exzio, how dearly I love thee! After feveral revolutions, the fa- 
mily came to fettle at Ferrara, where it acquired a confiderable 
fhare cf efteem and credit. The author’s father Cornelio. be- 
haved with great valour in the wars of Tufcany, and afterwards 
had the chief command of the troops belonging to Alfonfo II. 
duke of Ferrara. His fon Guy, having been fent, at the age of 
fifteen, to the univerfity of Padua, made a furprifing progrefs in 
moft branches of literature, but particularly in hiftory, and the 
ftudy of canon and civil law. . His view was to qualify himfelf 
for public employments, to which his genius feemed to have'a 
natural bent. Of this he gave an early fpecimen, when he was 
yet a ftudent at Padua, upon the deceafe of Alfonfo Il. duke of 
Ferrara, in 1597. Czfar, that prince’s coufin, having formed 
pretenfions to the fucceffion of Ferrara, was oppofed by pope 
Clement VIII. The marquis Hippolito, brother to our Guy, 
embraced Czfar’s party, and put himfelf at the head of, his 
troops. Cardinal Aldobrandini, generai of the pontifical ar- 
my, being greatly irritated at the marquis’s behaviour, Guy 
thought proper at this juncture, when his brother was in fuch 
danger of being overpowered, to wait upon Aldobrandini, ‘ih 
order to appeafe the wrath of that ecclefiaftic general. His 
interpofition had its defired effet ; and our young negotiator 
had the further fatisfa€tion to conclude a peace with cardinal 
Bandini, the legate of Bologna, which was figned the January 
following. After this fuccefs, he was well received by the pope, 
who repaired to Ferrara, in order to take poffeffion of that duchy. 
Upon embracing the ecclefiaftic ftate, and fettling at Rome, Guy 
was appointed Cameriere Segreto by that fame pontiff; and Paul V. 
made him Referendario. 

During his ftay at Rome he diftinguifhed himfelf in the dif- 
charge of thofe employments, not only by his learning and po- 
lite accomplifhments, but by his fingular prudence and” good 
condué&. Having difplayed fuch marks of penetration and fa- 
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gacity, as feemed even to furpafs his years, he was preferred, at 
the age of twenty-nine, to the nunciature of Flanders. How 
greatly his behaviour was approved during his refidence at the 
court of Bruffels, his fubfequent promotion plainly demon- 
ftrated ; for fcarce was he returned to Rome, when the pope 
appointed him nuncio to the court of France. This nominati- 
on happened at avery critical jun€ture, when the affairs of that 
kingdom were in a moft unfettled fituation ; yet, fo wifely did 
he conduét himfelf, and fo highly to the fatisfaGiion of both 
courts, that pope Paul V. a little before his deceafe, raifed him 
to the dignity of a cardinal. This was on the 28th of January, 
1621. Bentivoglio was then in France, where king Lewts XIII. 
and the whole court congratulated him on his promotion. At 





his return to Rome he was received with all the honours due to 


his fingular merit, and {pent the remainder of his days in that 
capital. During this whole time he had fo far gained the 
public affection and efteem, by his excellent qualities, that, 
upon the death of pope Urban VIII. on July 29, 1644, it was 
expected cardinal Bentivoglio would fucceed him in the pontifi- 
cate ; but the inconveniency of the heats in the conclave having 
deprived him for eleven nights of his natural reft, he was feizec 
with a fever, of which he died that fame year, 1644, on the 7th 
et September, at the age of fixty-five. 

It was during the cardinal’s nunciature in Flanders and France 
that he wrote his celebrated hiftory of the wars of the Low 
Countries, and the collection of letters now under our review, 
which have been held in fuch high efteem ever fince their firft 
publication, This efteem is founded not only on the elegance 
and purity of the dition, but likewife on their ufe in re- 
gard to the political hiftory of that period. Here the charac- 
ter of courts and princes is more impartially drawn, the paflions 
of great perfonages are more ftrongly painted, the inftability 
of human affairs is more beautifully reprefented, and the fprings 
of ations are more accurately defcribed, than we find even 
in cotemporary hiftorians. On the other hand, how fincere 2 
portrait does the author draw of himfelf! With what eafe and 
freedom does he open his mind to his intimate friends! With 
what dignity does he addrefs himfelf to the higheft potentates 
and crowned heads! In fhort, we find him negotiating conti- 
nually with the greateft princes of Europe ; and his letters are 
replete with maxims which difplay the confummate ftatefman, 
fo that they will ever be admired as a fketch of the hiftory of 
thofe times, and as a fchool of refined politics. We only with 
that the good cardinal, in talking of the reformed religion, had 
exprefled himfelf with more moderation, and not written with 
fuck afperity, and even indelicacy, againft the northern heretics. 
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But this was the ftile of the court of Rome, and perhaps of the 
times, when religious wars were in vogue, and Chriftians of 
different denominations were cutting ‘one-anothers throats about 
the interpretation of fcripture. 
The tranflator has taken the liberty, he fays, to alter the 
antient orthography, and, in compliance with cuftom, has 
adopted that which obtains among the modern Italians. The 
tranflation is as clofe and literal as the difference of the two 
idioms would permit. It is printed in the oppofite page, and 
keeps pace with the original, ‘This, the tranflator obferves, 
has occafionally led him into fome expreffions and circum- 
locutions not altogether confiftent with the purity of the 
Englith language. Some may therefore, perhaps, defire a ver- 
fion of this work made with greater freedom and elegarice, but 
this would not have been confiftent with the tranflator’s de- 
fign, which was to affift young beginners in the attainment 
of the Italian tongue; he therefore hopes it will be a fufficient 
apology for his being fometimes deficient in elegance, where 
he has only aimed at fidelity. And indeed a good tranflation 
isa work of great labour and difficulty : the celebrated M. 
Menage affirms, that it frequently is attended with lefs trouble 
to write an original work, than to make a good tranflation ; 
nay he goes fo far as to fay, they have not one good verfion in the 
French language. The famous M. Patra was four years tran- 
flating the firft period of Cicero’s oration pro Archia, and after 
all, he has not done juflice to thefe words, quod Jentio quam fit 
exiguum. Wecannot be fo fevere on the tranflator of Benti- 
voglio’s letters; he has conveyed the fenfe of the original in‘a 
clear eafy‘itile, which was the only point he had in view ; it 
would have been eafier for him, according to his affertion, to 
have given a paraphraftic than a literal tranflation; but his 
defign was not fo much to pleafe the ear, as to confult the 
utility and improvement of the learner. The reader will be 
a better judge of the tranflator’s abilities from the following 
letters, which we give as a {pecimen of the performance. 


I, ACongratulatory Letter to the Marquis of Spinola, on being made 
Knight of the Golden Fleece. 

« Your excellency both in nobility of blood, and eminence 
of merit, carried with you into Spain the dignity of grandee be- 
fore you obtained it; hence it. is no wonder that all parts, as 
it were, ftrive who fhall be firft to applaud this tranfaéion. 
And indeed it may be doubted which will feel moft pleafure-at 
it; Italy, which gave you to Spain; or Spain which has conferred 
this honour on you; or Flanders, which has chiefly furnifhed the 
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means of deferving it. I can aver to your excellency that the 
joy of this court could not appear greater; and as to mine, I 
have no words to exprefs it. Ibeg your excellency will accept 
this faint teftimony of it; and as we are foon to have you here 
with us, I hope then to fupply with my voice the deficiency of 
this letter. In the mean time, I pray God to grant your excel- 
Jency a happy return, with every other profperity you can de- 
fire. Iconclude with humbly kiffing your hand, 
Bruffels, April the roth, 1612.’ 


Il. A Letter of Complaint of long Silence to the Bifbop of Feltri. 


‘ Though ] fhould not take up the pen, it would run into my 
hand of itfelf, that I might lament focruel a filence. That I thould 
have written to you, and you not have anfwered me! Where is 
your former profeffion of friendfhip ? Where the return to my 
hearty regard for you? I Jately wrote you two letters from 
Bruffels, one informing you of my having afked my difmiflion, 
andthe other of my having fince obtainedit. And now behold 
me already in Trent, that is, almoft at the gatesof Feltri. To- 
morrow | fhall embark onthe Adige; and | hope on the wings 
of that rapid river, to fly in a day and a half to Verona, How 
it grieves me that the imprifonment of our good friend Tedef- 
chi.is,not yet expired, and that IT could not now enjoy his com- 
pagy in this city! What firange accidents the world daily 
makes us either experience in ourfelves, or fuffer in our friends! 
I, did not find cardinal Madruzzi here, he being at prefent at 
Riva. Werel more at liberty, and the feafon more favourable, 
all the chains of your arfenal of Venice fhould not deter me 
from makiag an excurfion to Feltri; but be affured that this 
letter brings you a living portrait of myfelf. I therefore very 
clofely embrace you, and entreat you to let me hear from you 
after fo long a feparation ; and fince we cannot be together in 
body, keep me company in affe&ion and mind, as 1 in the 
{ime manner remaip wholly with you. 1 fhould have faid with 
your lordfhip, that I may conclude this letter with the regard 
which your dignity demands, and which I owe to you more than 
to any other: and I conclude with wifhing you all manner of 


true happinefs. Trent, 23 Jan. 1616.’ 


Al. 4-Lerter of Apelogy for long Silence to Count Hannibal Man- 
fredi, giving an Aciount of the Difturbances in France, and the 
Murder of the Marfoal ¥ Aucre. 


‘ The diflurbances in France, which made me guilty of fuch 
a long filence towards you, muft {till be my excufe, I arrived 
‘at Paris when the laft Commotion was already-hatching. The 


troubles i increafed in an inflant. France was every-where in 
arms, 
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arms, and feemed as if it were totally going to ruin. The militar 
tragedies expected in the kingdom were changed into difmal 
fcenes at court; and in this prefent ftate of things, we now 
have fome fort of quiet, which has made me take up my pen, 
in order to amend my paft failure in not writing to you for fo 
long a time. 1 was recovering my health in travelling, as I ac- 
quainted you in my former letters, and it is confirmed by my 
refidence here at Paris, where I have found the air of Flanders, 
which was fo kindly to me; the vicinity of the two countries 
being fo great, that as to the temperature there is fcarce any 
‘difference. In Paris l enjoy the like cool air as at Bruffels, and 
this prefent June in France differs very little from April in Italy. 
In every thing elfe the nations, cuftoms, and courts are very dif- 
ferent. The firft month of my nunciature in Flanders inftrud- 
ed me in all their highnefs’s manner of living, during the whole 
nine years which I fpent in that office. Here were I to remain 
nine centuries, never will one day at court be like another, 
There uniformity, here ficklenefs, rules ; there too much flow- 
nefs is the fault, here too much eagernefs ; and, in a word, the 
like contrariety appears in almoft every thing elfé, But all 
courts and all nations afford matter for praife and blame; and 
a public minifter is to adapt himfelf to that temperature’ of hp- 
‘mours, of which each of them is compofed. In France theré- 
fore, by reafon of the continual changes of things, very great 
novelties fall out ; and upon this entrance of my office, foie 
have happened fo great and fo ftrange, that even they who were 
prefent can fcarce believe them. Almoft at the fame inftanr 
all France has taken up arms, and nearly as many fa&tions are 
fprung as there are governments ; and all the factions, but with 
various pretences, profeffedly under the king’s name. Under 
this name they, whofe chief inftigator was Concini, marfiial 
d’Ancre, took up arms; likewife the oppofite parties of Nevers, 
du Maine, and Vendome ; and under the fame fanétion thofe 
-of many other great noblemen were on the point of rifing ; 
as alfo thofe of the Hugonots, who, amidft the difcords of the 
Catholic body, ever feek farther to aggrandize theit own here- 
tical faflion. But at length the king has refolved to be king, 
and has made his royal prerogative to take place every-where. 
And, to fay the truth, (I now {peak of marfhal d’Ancve) his ar- 
rogance and haughtinefs could no longer be borne with, fo that | 
at laft France would have the blood of that viétim, and there 
was every way a neceflity of facrificing it to her. Of the man- 
ner in which it was performed, and with what kind of tragical 
and truel circumftances, the news has already reached Italy ; 
and I own I fhould feel too much horror, if in this letter I were 
@o give you an account of it; asI felt fufficiently already, when 
a 6 I faw 
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_I faw the fanguinary execution of it. But the news of this 
event will not come to Rome quite unexpected, I feveral times 
wrote, that, in the general] opinion, d’Ancre’s violence would 
never laft; and the higher his ambition raifed him, fo much the 
greater would be his fall. Thus has Concini (marfhal d’Ancre) 
finifhed his fcene of empty grandeur, and it is believed that his 
wife alfo will end hers in a tragical manner; it being judged 
that very foon fhe will be fentenced to death by the parliament, 
and executed in the public fquare of Paris, There is no ex- 
preffing how much the memory of the one and the other is ab- 
horred, as chiefly to them is imputed the feparation between the 
king and his mother, who having now, with great prudence, 
refigned the government of the kingdom, which before fhe had 
fo wilely adminiftered, has judged it beft to retire to Blois, and 
remain at that place for fome time. But time itfelf, and fhort- 
ly (it may be hoped) will manifeftits power, in reconciling their 
majefties afreth, In the mean while the king has taken the 
government into his own hands, fo that the death of only one 
perfon feems to have allayed the refentment of the whole king- 
dom, 2nd to have eftablifhed obedience and quiet in every 
part. However the impetuous humour of the nation ftill re- 
mains, which by its nature, will, as I faid above, ever be pro- 
ducing ftrange events, in abundance. Befides this fo changea- 
ble humour of the nation, we fhould confider the weaknefs arif- 
ing here from the difference of religion, that bane of the king 
dom ; Calvin’s tenets being an extreme totally oppofite to the 
catholic religion, and the republic which the Hugonots are en- 
deavouring to fet up, is another extreme, not lefs oppofite to 
the monarchy of France, ‘Therefore fhould we pray God to 
take on him the protection of this realm, and now efpecially of 
the king, he being but of fo tender anage. Hitherto marks of 
great judgment and fingular piety are feen in his majefty ; he 
was born a king, he bears the name of a king, and for father he 
had a moft glorious monarch; all which are circumftances 
tending to make him alfo a great prince. Thus from the con- 
jun4ture of times and public affairs, I have not wanted employ- 
ment hitherto, and fhall not hereafter. I have already fuited 
myfelf to the ftile of this court, and the manner of living ‘at 
Paris ; and here [ receive all demonftrations of refpe&. The 
court is very grand, now efpecially that all the princes, and moft 
of the chief nobility of the kingdom, are about the king. But 
the confufion is paft all belief ; and fo very far are they from 
taking meafures to prevent it, that this grandeur rather pleafes 
the more, when it is more tumultuous and noify. To intrude 
not only into the king’s apartment, or within his fight, but 
even clofe up to his fide, and this not only by noblemen and 
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fons of confiderable rank, but even thofe of an inferior clafs, 
is here looked on as an addition to the grandeur and ftate of 
majefty. I am fometimes quite angry ; for at the audiences — 
{carce do-I find fufictent void between my words and the king’s ears*, 
Paris is well worthy of being the feat of fuch a grand court, the 
Seine is a river becoming fuch a city, and this fituation very 
deferving of being the capital center of fucha finekingdom. The 
towh on all fides isadorned with an infinite number of large vil- 
lages, and very fruitful lands, and its inhabitants exceed fix hun- 
dred thoufand; hence a,fituation fo delightful and fertile, and 
a city fo large and populous, could not be better fuited. But 
by continuing to write fo long, I now recolle& that I am 
really writing ; for, deceived by the pleafure, { feemed not to 
ufe my pen, but to be fpeaking to you ; and not to be in this 
Rome of France, but in ours of Italy, and fitting and chattin 
together, with our ufual freedom of converfe. Therefore here 
Ifinith. Paris, 8 June, 1617.’ bs 


1V. A Confolatory Letter to Lady Chaffencour, Firf Lay of she 
Bed-chamber to the Infanta. 

‘ Your ladyfhip’s loffes are mine, and from my perticular de- 
fire of ferving- you, whatever you feel makes an impreffion oft: 
me. You may, therefore, be perfuaded, that my grief is ‘in 
tirely joined with yours, for the death of lady Vincenta, who; 
I hope, is in heaven. But God having, by fuch manifeft figns}'' 
called her to eternal reft, as from her exemplary life we have 
reafon to expe&, we fhould comfort ourfelves under her depar- 
ture, and not envy her that felicity to which it behoves us like- 
wife to afpire. I was, neverthelefs, willing to acquit myfelf of 
the duty which this event lays on me, in fending this ¢ompli- 
ment of almoft joyful, rather than forrowfol, condolance. I 
conclude moft heartily kifling your hand, Bruffels, 19 May; 
1612.’ 

V. A Congratulatory Letter to Lewis XIII. 

‘ Nothing of greater glory could happen to your majefty, than 
that, after your arms had been every-where vitorious, almoft at 
the fame time, your piety fhould be feen victorious over your arms. 
And all this your majefty has fhewn within a few days, crufh- 
ing all oppofition, and vanquifhing, as it were, victory itfelf, by 
having afterwards given peace to your kingdom, and eftablithed 
fo happy a reconciliation with the queen your mother. Hence it 
may be a queftion, which of two fo celebrated kings, your ma- 
jefty, more efpecially, intended to imitate, either the king your 
father, in the glory of arms, or the king St. Lewis, whofe name 
you bear, in elevation of piety. J, as forefeeing the joy his 





* This is literal from the Italian, 
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holinefs will feel at fuch tranfa&tions, come already to lay it be- 
fore your majefty, as one of the greateft he ever felt ; and at 
the fame time, I prefume to add my private duty on this public 
occafion, in token of my moft humble regard for your majefty. 
May God increafe your majefiy’s prefent happinefs with other 
and {till greater bleffings in time to come. I moit humbly 
kifs your majefty’s hand. Paris, 6th of Auguft, 1620.’ 


VI. An Exbertatory Letter to toe Queen Mother, Mary of Medicis. 


‘How much his holinefs wifhes the welfare of France, both 
for the particular benefit of this crown, and for that of all 
Chriftendom, on all occafions he has endeavoured to manifeft. 
And as nothing more contributes to the happinefs of kingdoms, 
than concord among the perfons reigning, fo his holinefs has 
moft affectionately wifhed to fee an entire union between your 
majefty and the’king your fon, To this end he has conti- 
nually offered up the moft fervent prayers to God, and has or- 
dered me, that, to. the fame effeat, 1 fhould, in his name, ufe aH 
neceffary interpofitions with the king, and likewife with you, as 
I have done.already feveral times. At prefent, what grief thofe 
commotions, which are preparing in this kingdom, fince your 
majelty left Blois, will occafion to his holinefs, you yourfelf will 
eafily judge. Immediately after this event, 1 have not failed 
conforming to his holinefs’s commands here with the king, in 
the ftrongeit manner, and entreating his majefty, that, on his 
fide, he would incline to that correipondence, and that perfeét 
reconciliation with your majefty, which, on fo many accounts, 
it is to be withed may be on both fides. I found the king very 
well difpofed, and I make not the leaft ddéubt but your majefty 
would have fhewn the like good difpofition, could I have per- 
tormed that duty in perfon. But as at prefent I cannot be ata 
diltance from the king, I take the liberty moft humbly to re- 
queit, that your majeily will be pleafed to hear in my ftead fa- 
ther Berulle, and that you will fuppofe that every thing he fhall 
fay comes from my own mouth, .This father’s fingular zeal 
and judgment.are already very well known to your majefty ; 
fu that the opportunity allowed him of going to treat with your 
majeity gives me infinite joy. Nor dol in the lealft queftion, 
but you will readily hear his propofals, and even take his coun- 
fels kindly; as mofi certainly they will be dire€ted to the glory 
of God, the good of France, and your majefty’s particular fa- 
tisfaction. I hopeGod will bicls his journey, and profper his 
negotiation,; efpecially as it is to be fupported by that of M. 
de Bethune, a gentleman of great capacity and worth ; and that 
F rance will foon have an opportunity of rejoicing, at feeing the 
hearts of your majefties united together more than ever ; and 
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with yours, thofe of the kingdom alfo, bound together in the 
clofeft obedience and fidelity : for which I pray to God from the 
very bottom ‘of my heart, and conclude with moft refpeétfally 
kiffing your hand. Paris, 12th of March, 1619.’ 


VII. A Letter of Thanks to Pope Paul V. on being raifed to the 
Cardinalate. 


‘ Your holinefs, out of your fuperabundant goodnefs, began, 
from the very commencement of your pontificate, to beftow fa- 
vours on me, and by new additions has fince been pleafed, from 
the like fuperabundance, ever to continue them. But that 
which I now receive in the dignity of cardinalate, is fo great 
that the more I difcern in it your holinefs’s infinite kindnefs to- 
wards me, the lefs do I find words fufficient to fhew the grati- 
tude I owe you on this occafion. Therefore, with a reveren- 
tial filence, I come only to acknowledge that obligation, which 
is too great to be expreffed. As for the reft, I hope that God 
will enable me to behave in this dignity, both with fuch zeal 
for the apoftolic fee, and fuch dutiful obfequioufnefs towards 
your holinefs, that you will never have caufe to repent your 
generofity, in conferring it on me, and thus honouring my fami- 
ly. In the mean time, I fhall no lefs efteem the honour of 
feeing myfelf promoted to fo high a rank by (0 illuftrious a pon- 
tiff, who was efteemed worthy of this fupreme dignity long be- 
fore he obtained it, and who, by his adminiftration, has made 
the church to enjoy all manner of happinefs. I, with the low- 
eft humiliation, kifs your holinefs’s moft facred feet. 

Paris, 31 Jan. 1621.’ 





Art. IV. The Savages of Europe. From theFrench. 8vo. 25, 
Davies. 


T is of very little importance to the public, whether this fatire 
was patronifed by the French miniftry. We think the 
tranflator has acquitted himfelf with fufficient ability, and 
therefore our obfervations upon the work are applicable to the 
author alone. 

Satire which is not intended as an inftrument of-reformation 
becomes a libel. This, indeed, fuppofes fatire to have an objet, 
tho’, we are afraid, upon a fair trial, it will be found, that the piece 
beforeus has none. Like an overcharged gun, it burfts, without 
doing any execution but upon the author; becaufe the vices and 
follies he pretends to expofe have no exiftence but in his own over- 
beated imagination. Among modern Englifhmen the greatelt 
yvice.and folly with which they can be charged, is their being too 
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fond of thofe foreign manners which this fatirift (if he has any 
meaning) endeavours to recommend. The following tketch of 
the work, which we fhall give the reader without the leaft exag- 
geration, will enable him to form a judgment as to the truth 
of our obfervation, and the propriety of this performance. 

Two young perfons, who are neither hufband nor wife, keep- 
er nor miftrefs, violently attached to one another, and flying 
from France to England, where they think they can freely in- 
dulge their amours, in their voyage fall in with an old 
Chinefe, one Kin Foe, who has a moft violent averfion to 
the Englifh, and tells our Platonic pair, that they are going to 
take fhelter in the regions of brutality, and toexpofe themfelves 
to be perfecuted and torn in pieces. * Towards the north, fay 
the voyages of Tchim Kao, a Chinefe traveller, which our Anti- 
Anglican puts into the hands of his fellow-voyagers, of Europe, 
you find two favage nations, the Laplanders and the Englifh.— 
The firft are only favage as to their underftanding.—The dark- 
nefs of their climate communicates itfelf to their -minds.—The 
arts can never flourifh in fo barren a foil. 

‘ The fecond are favage in their hearts.—They, like all other 
barbarians, think themfelves the firft nation on earth, and even 
the moft civilized. 

‘ They give themfelves the haughty titles of kings of the fea, 
but are really no more than pirates.—They live by plunder, 
—-Their power confifts in the art of raifing a kind of contri- 
bution from their neighbours, to prevent tillage.—-They know 
how to rob, but cannot conquer.—It is plain that they are igno- 
rant of the art of war, fince they have ever been the flaves of 
thofe who thought them worth the trouble of vanquifhing.— 
Almoft every invafion which has been made omtheir ifland has 
fucceeded.—The Romans, the Danes, the Saxons, the Normans, 
have conquered and enflaved them.’ 

Can this be called fatire upon the prefent race of Englifhmen ! 
Is it not offering a brutal hackneyed infult to the underftanding 
of every man of fenfe, as well as to the nation in general ; not to 
mention the ridiculous impropriety of a Chinefe traveller and a 
profeffed philofopher becoming a cynic, and, under the pretext 
of reformation, breathing the fpirit of malevolence? The 
lovers, as our author calls them, land at Dover, with their Chi- 
nefe acquaintance. ‘ Their ears were immediately ftruck with 
a confufed medley of cries, oaths, and lamentations.—They 
caft their eyes round, and perceived a heap of wretches tied 
neck and heels, and half ftripped, hauled unmercifully out of the 
hold of a fhip, and thrown afhore without regard to the incon- 
venience of their fituation. Thefe were French, juft taken 





by a Dover privateer, and whom the inhabitants were plunder- 
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ing with the greateft violence.——Women paflengers were 
treated as roughly as the men.—_—+Their beauty was no pro- 
teGion for them. ‘Thefe wretched victims were loaded with 
abufe, ftript of their cloaths, and driven half naked to feek for 
fhelter in the fields. 

¢ They faw thofe ladies whofe hands had; perhaps; twenty- 
four hours before, been refpeétfully kiffed by fighing lovers, 
now obliged to run helter-fkelter through mud and filth, with 
their petticoats about their heels, purfued by the hiffes and hoot- 
ing of the brutal mob. In the mean time the prifoners were 
dragged away to their dungeons by the furious iffanders.—— 

We may eafily imagine what our three new comers muft feel at 
fuch a fight.’ 

One would think that the fatirift was hete defcribing the’ 
manners of the French and not of the Englifh, whofe treatment 
of their prifoners, during the late war, arofe, almoft, to mad 
good-nature ; who lodged, who fed, and even cloathed theit 
enemies, after their own king and government had moft infa- 
moufly and barbaroufly abandoned them, and even ftopped the 
fmall pittance that had been allowed them for fupporting the 
neceffary calls of nature. Let us add, that the merit of thofe 
benevolent aéts is due to the people, as well as the govern- 
ment, of England; witnefs the many generous fubfcriptions for 
relieving and cloathing the French prifoners, which came out of 
the pockets of private Englifhmen. In common life, to accufé 
a man of a crime, when he is confcions of having, perhaps, ex- 
ceeded in the pra@ice of the oppofite virtue, has an immoral 
tendency, by difcouraging the exercifes of humanity, at leaft ia 
weak minds; and few have the magnanimity to defpife fuch 
attacks by a glorious perfeverance in virtue. 

Our lover rufhed upon the Englifh fword in hand; but, ‘he 
was trampled under foot by thofe favages, who, at the fame 
time, laid hold of the trembling Cecilia, and tore the ornaments 
from her ears with fuch brutality, that they ran down with 
blood.’ Our travellers, it feems, were then * driven into thofe 
horrid dungeons, where Englifh ferocity overwhelms and in- 
tombs heroifm. They efcaped, however; from this horrid 
manfion by the affiftance of fome Dutch failors, and they fet 
out for London, Delouaville, for fo our lover is called, with his 
body beat to mummy, and his arm in a fcarf. 

Their journey from Dover to London is accompanied with 
all the uncomfortable accommodations that are fo common up- 
on the French roads, but interfperfed here and there with the 
moft bloody invettives againft the people of England, fo unjuft, 
and, at the fame time, fo deftitute of wit and humour, as makes 
it doubtful whether the author is beft entitled to Bedlam or to 
Bridewell, The 
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The reception of this company atLondon, and their adventuray 
there, run in the fame frantic and illiberal ftrain. Their inns are 
wretched, the people rude, and ourhero narrowly efcapes a drub+ 
bing from a carman, for enquiring his way to St. James’s Park. 
He and his company then ftroll to Tyburn, where they fee an 
execution, which our Chinefe, who was equally well acquainted 
with favages in all parts of the globe, compares to the human 
facrifices of the American Caribbees. They then vifit a prize- 
fighting exhibition, which, by the bye, was fuppreffed all over 
England, long before our travellers are fuppofed to have vifited 
it ; and this affords them frefh matter for exclamation againft 
the Englifh. Their dramatical entertainments are full as bad ; 
but the author has his revenge, in a molt ftupid dialogue he in- 
troduces between his travellers and an Englifhman, who, be- 
caufe he appears to be more of a dunce, is reprefented as being 
lefs of a favage, than the reft of his countrymen. Nothing 
can give the reader an adequate idea of this author’s abfurdity 
but his own words, which we fhall here infert, to juftify the 
cenfure we have beftowed upon his work. ‘ Treaties (fays our 
Chinefe, are indeed effective among none but civilized nations, 
who build their repofe upon that foundation: thefe people glo- 
ry in diftinguifhing themfelves from favages by a folemn tye, 
which fubfifts in war as well as peace, and is called the law of 
nations. It prohibits them from committing any hoftility 
without a declaration or war: It obliges them to refpe& 
ambaffadors, and to treat with humanity their prifoners of war. 
Let us now fee how well the Englifh are acquainted with 
the law of nations. 

‘ Have we not feen them make themfelves mafters of numbers 
of French fhips which were fecurely failing on the ocean, de- 
pending on the peace then fubfifting ? 

‘ Have they not pillaged neutral thips only becaufe the cargo 
fuited them ? 

‘ Have they paid any regard to the perfon of ambaffadors ?>— 
Did they not, but tother day, aflaffinate Mr. de Jumonville, 
who came to treat with them? 

‘ Have they even the principles of reafon ?—The very laws of 
nature, which operate among moft favages, have no force with 
them :—They never diftinguifh between juftice and injuftice ; 
between misfortunes and crimes.——It was but t’other 
day that they butchered one of their own admirals, becaufe he 
had not beat his enemy. Would a civilized people render 

















their fellow-fubje&s anfwerable for the caprices of fortune ? 
‘ If I was difpofed to touch upon every feparate principle of 
the right of nations, and even of humanity itfelf, I could point 


out inftances where the Englifh have violated each of them, bur 
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the detail would be too uniform; it would confift only of their 
crimes :—I will fpare you the difagreeable catalogue, I have 
faid enough to prove that they have neither politenefs, laws, 
nor religion ; that they pay no regard to treaties ; that 
they are ignorant of the law of nations ; that they have no 
idea of fociety, nor even of the principles of humanity; 
Such a people muft be allowed to be completely favage.’ 

Thus far our author is only unjuft to the Englifh, at whofe 
cruelty, he fays, even the favages of the wilds of America 
- tremble; but, in the fubfequent part of his performance, he is 
inconfiftent with himfelf : his Platonic lover goes a-whoring, 
his Chinefe philofopher gets drunk, and the reft of their adven- 
tures are too improbable to deferve to be mentioned, and too 
barbarous to be repeated. 

After all, we are far from faying that the people of England 
have yet worked themfelves clear of all their national prepoffef- 
fions, or even prejudices; or that they are quite refined from 
the drofs of feveral habits which ftill hang about them, and ap- 
pear uncouth in the eye of reafon itfelf; but few or none of 
thofe habits are hurtful either to themfelves or their neigh- 
bours ; and perhaps, in this refpect, the generality of the Eng- 
lith are now lefs liable to reproach than any people in Europe. 
Let an Englifh writer paint the French nation at prefent with 
all the follies, enthufiafm, and barbarity, that reigned amongft 
them in the time of the Frond and league, not much above a 
century ago, and let us fee what a figure they would make, 
without calling in the aid of exaggeration. 

If this author has any merit, it lies in his having ftruck out, 
_ for fome abler and more fober pen, a plan that might be ap- 
plied to the trueft purpofes of fatire, that of the public expofi- 
ture of folly, and correction of vice, when either of them lurks. 
under national habits. 

















Art. V. The Operations of the Allied Army, under the Command of 
bis Serene Highne/s Prince Ferdinand, Duke of Brunfwic and Lu- 
neberg, during the greatef? Part of Six Campaigns, beginning in 
the Year 1757, and ending in the Year 1762. By an Officer who 
Served in the Britifh Forces. ITlluffrated with Maps and Plans. 
4to. Pr. 19s. in boards. Jefferys. 


HE Roman orators, in all their pleadings, had the greateft 
regard to the Cur Bono; and Cicero admits the 

moft finifhed eloquence, when.feparated from that capital con- 
fideration, to be no other than mere pratile. The-work before 


us is a judicious and candid compilation of military operations 
for 
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for fix years, that do honour to the name of Britons ; but alas f 
the Cur Bono recurs; for what end, to what purpofe, were thofé 
amazing aéts of courage, thofe prodigious efforts of gerieralthip, 
exerted? what purpofe did they‘ferve to Great Britain? but to 
butcher her fons upon the altars of the continent, and to pour 
forth ber treafures in quarrels that ought to be uninterefting to 
her ! 
_ Sach are the refle@ions that unavoidably attend a ferious pe- 
rufal of this work, which commences from the time that prince 
Ferdinand took upon him the command of the allied army, 
which we think is improperly fo called, as it then confifted only 
of Germans in the pay of Great Britain or Hanover, But in 
this the author is very excufable, as in, works of far greater im- 
portance it has, of late, been cuftomary to give to mercena- 
ries the refpettable title of Allies. A fhort recapitulation of 
events is prefixed to the main body of the work, which paints 
the proceedings of the French army after the conclufion of the 
treaty of Clofter-Seven, and upon the Hanoverians refuming 
their arms, in the moft frightful colours. | 
‘ On the 13th of December, fays our author, the army 
marched in the fame order as on the preceding day. As we 
advanced the enemy retreated ; and, when we arrived within a 
league of Zell, it evidently appeared that they had no intention 
to ftand their ground; whereupon general Oberg moved britk- 
ly forward with the advanced corps, and they all retired on the 
other fide of the Aller through the city, burnt their magazines, 
which they had in the Fauxbourgs de Luneberg, and kept up a 
continual fire from a battery that defended the head of the 
bridge. They alfoin the night fet fire to the fauxbourgs and 
the bridge. Their cruelty and inhumanity on this occafion was 
enough to excite horror in any but a favage. The children 
were burnt a the orphan houfe, and feveral of the inhabitants 
alfo perifhed in the flames, not being apprifed thereof. The 
army encamped on the heights oppofite the fauxbourgs, its 
head-quarters being at Altenhagen, The French army at this 
time confifted of forty-four battalions and forty-two fquadrons. 
The enemy paffed that night and all the next day under arms, 
and then encamped with the city of Zell in the front of their 
right, and their left extending towards Shaffery. The whole 
country, through which thefe marches were made, is open, but 
interfeéted by fmall rivers, whofe fides are moftly marfhy ground, 
and difficult of accefs, fo that they are only paflable through 
the villages: it is, therefore, amazing that the French fo eafily 
gave way every-where on our approach, without ever attempt- 
ing to difpute one foot of ground to retard our progrefs in a 


country which afforded by nature fo many ftrong pofts. Num- 
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berle{S were the fatigues and difficulties the foldiery had to en- 
counter in a march made in the fevere feafon of the year-thro’ a 
country fo full of defiles; but they bore them with the greateft 
chearfulnefs, fired with emulation and animated with the hopes 
of relieving their diftreffed country from the rapine and avarice 
of a licentious army; an army of freebooters! an army main- 
tained by depredations at the exprefs commands of their mo- 
narch ! an army that paid no regard to the laws of war or hu- 
manity, whofe very officers were guilty of the meaneft aétions ! 
Out of the many inftances that might be enumerated, I thall 
only mention one; when the Hanoverians reprefented to the 
French generals, that their officers had taken the fheets from 
off their beds to make them fhirts, the only redrefs they had 
was an order immediately iffued out for them to furnifh the 
army with fhirts, thoes, ftockings, &c. by way of contribution.’ 
The nature of this work requires that it fhould be compiled 
from materials in various languages; therefore we find the ave 
thor, who feems to be entirely of the military caft, fometimes 
acting amongft the German, and fometimes amongft the Britifh 
forces. It is not to be expeéted that we fhould follow this 
officer through all his campaigns, which are too recent to re- 
quire being recapitulated here. We cannet, however, avoid 
doing him the juftice to own, that this work contains many cu- 
rious particulars, which we do not remember to have met with 
in any other hiftory ofthe late war. His account of the taking 
of Embden by commodore Holmes, which isa detached kind of 
an operation, is more fatisfa&tory than any other we have feen. 
* On the 17th of March, fays he, commodore Holmes, with his 
majefty’s fhips the Seahorfe and Strombolo, came to an anchor 
between Delfziel and Knoc ; and, on the 18th, came to their 
ftation between Knoc and Embden. On the roth, at*fix in the 
morning, the French, to the number of two thoufand five hun- 
dred, marched out of the town ; and, on the zoth, the Auftri- 
an troops, amounting to one thoufand two hundred and twenty, 
did the fame ; at noon, the commodore received intelligence, 
that they had, the night before, been tranfporting their bag- 
gage and cannon up the river in {mall veffels : he, thereupon, 
difpatched an armed cutter with two boats in purfuit of them, 
who took two of them notwithftanding the fire of the enemy, 
who had lined both fides of the river. On board one of thofe 
veflels, there were fome French officers, and three of the chief 
inhabitants, whom the French were carrying away as hoftages 
for the payment of the contributions exacted. M. de Clermont 
had fent orders to general Pifa to evacuate Eaft Friezeland, left 
his communication fhould be cut off, as he had received infor- 
mation that the troops in the neighbourhood of Bremen were 
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to be joined by a detachment from the allied army, in order {@ 
march into that principality. General Pifa alfo gave into a re- 
port which had been artfully fpread, that the Englifh men of 
war which had intercepted his communication down the river, 
were part of a convoy to a fleet of tranfports who were landing 
a body of 10,000 Britifh troops about ten miles from thence, 
which was the caufe of his evacuating that city fo fuddenly. He 
dire€&ted his march on the right of the Ems towards the country 
of Bentheim, not only deftroying the bridges at Rhene, Meppen, 
and Lingen, but alfo finking all the boats they found on that 
fiver, the better to fecure his retreat. However, a party of 
about 500 Hanoverian huffars, not long after they had quitted 
Lingen, arrived there, made two French commiffaries prifoners, 
and feized on a large magazine which was inthat place. They 
alfo obliged the peafants to weigh up the veffels and repair the 
bridge, which was accomplifhed the following night. They im- 
mediately fet forward in purfuit of the enemy, a body of whom, 
confifting of about 1500 men, were overtaken between Githuy- 
fen and Bentheim: thefe they entirely defeated, killed and 
wounded a great number, and made many prifoners. They af- 
terwards purfued their march to Northern, where they made 
an Auftrian major prifoner, and took fourteen baggage waggons 
richly laden,’ 

Our author’s account of the battle of Crevelt, which was 
gained by the allies over the French army commanded by prince 
de Clermont, is perfpicuous, and (which is faying a great 
deal in reviewing a military compofition) intelligible. The 
author, to fhew his impartiality, has, in his account of this and 
the other chief ations of the war, given us, together with his 
own, the French accounts of each; and in that of prince Cler- 
mont of the battle of Crevelt, we perceive that he has pilfered 
his chief flower from our Gazette ; for Crevelt, as well as Fonte- 
acy, has its fatality. 

The campaign of the year 1758, is introduced by the trea- 
cherous furprizal of the city of Franckfort, under the command 
of the prince de Soubife, the moft humane and virtuous of all 
the French generals. 

The following is the account which this officer has given us 
of the unfortunate action at Bergen, under the hereditary 
prince of Brunfwic, and it contains fome new anecdotes: -* Fe- 
bruary 13th, marched towards Bergen, a village fituate about 
two leagues from Francfort on the road to Hanau, where the 
French having had intelligence of his ferene highnefs’s march, 
took poft the preceding day in a camp which they had ftrongly 
fortified fome before. The French general, duc de Broglio, 
kept this village on his right, put therein eight German battali- 
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ons, and in the rear of it placed feveral French brigades. His 
center and left flank were fecured in fuch a manner, that the 
allies muft neceffarily attack that village before they could come 
at his line. At nine o’clock in the morning the army came in 
fight of the enemy ; and, notwithftanding the advantage of 
their fituation was fo great, his ferene highnefs determined to 
endeavour, if poffible, to force them, and accordingly made the 
proper difpofitions, under cover of a rifing ground, for the at- 
tack of that village. At ten o’clock the grenadiers of the ad- 
vanced guard made the affault with great intrepidity, fuftaining 
with furprifing firmnefs and refolution, a moft fevere fire from 
the enemy in the village; but though they were fupported by 
feveral brigades under the command of general Yfemberg, and 
exerted themfelves with the greateft vigour imaginable, tak- 
ing three batteries from the enemy in the village, yet there were 
fo many batteries behind one another, that they were obliged to 
retreat in fome confufion behind a body of Hefhan horfe, where 
they immediately rallied. The troops which defended the vil- 
lage behaved with uncommon fpirit, and made fo obftinate a 
defence, that the allies were repulfed in three different vigorous’ 
attacks made in the fpace of two hours, and never wefe able 
entirely to diflodge the enemy, or force them in that impor- 
tant poft, which covered the main body of the French. His 
ferene highnefs, perceiving his troops were in fome diforder, 
brought up his artillery, and a moft furious cannonading be- 
gan on both fides. He likewife made new difpofitions behind 
the above rifing ground, dividing his infantry into two bodies ; 
one of which he placed on his right, and the other on his left, 
with his cavalry in, the center, covered by a fmall column of in- 
fantry, which was for that purpofe pofted before it. The ar- 
my then appeared in the plain, as if it intended to renew the 
charge, and attack the enemy at the fame time both in the vil- 
lage and on the left. By thefe movements he amoufed the 
French the remainder of the day ; for his ferene highnefs, ever 
watchful and attentive to the fafety of his troops, had déter- 
mined to retreat while his lofs was yet not very confiderable, 
He judged it imprudent to hazard all to the doubtful iffue of a 
frefh attack, on the fuccefs of which the operations of the enfu- 
ing campaign fo much depended. Accordingly he gave orders’ 
to bury his dead, and remove the wounded; and when night 
came on madea fafe and honourable retreat, without any inrer- 
ruption or molettation from the French, who were fo effeQu-: 
ally deceived by this manceuvre of the prince, that they kept 
clofe in their pofts, every moment expecting a frefh attack. The 
lofs of the allies on this occafion amounted to about 2000 men 
in the whole, with five pieces of cannon, which wereleft behind 
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in the village. - Prince Yfemberg was among the number of the. 
killed, and the generals Gilfoe and count Schulenberg were 
wounded. The following circumftance is related of that 
prince’s death. Juft as he was going to lead his grenadiers to 
the affault, he faid with great compofure, «« Come, my friends, 
whoever has courage let them follow me.” Scarce had he ex- 
prefied thefe words, when he received a mufquet ball in his 
breait, and inftantly expired.’ 

The glorious battle of Minden, or Thornhaufen, gained over 
the French commanded by M. de Contades, is thus very laco- 
nically defcribed. 

¢ As foon as the infantry of the right wing was drawn up be- 
hind a fir wood, the two brigades of Britith foot, the Hanove- 
rian guards, and Hardenberg’s regiment, marched forward to 
attack the left of the enemy’s cavalry, having bore for about 150 
paces a very fmart cannonading from a large battery of the 
enemy, the fire of which was croffed by another battery at Mal- 
bergen: but notwithftanding the lofs they fuftained before they 
could get up tothe enemy, notwithftanding the repeated at- 
tacks of all the enemy’s cavalry, notwithftanding a fire of muf- 
ketry well kept up by the enemy’s infantry, notwithftanding 
their being expofed in front and flank, fuch was the unfhaken 
firmnefs of thofe troops that nothing could ftop them ; and the 
whole body of the French cavalry was totally routed.’ 

After this, we have very particular lifts of the troops of the 
allies, and the French officers who were wounded and taken 
prifoners ; and the author but juit hints at the unfortunate fitu- 
ation of the Britifh cavalry, ‘ which loft them their fhare of the 
honour acquired by their countrymen, on that glorious but 
fruitlefs occafion.’ 

The above fpecimens are fufficient to give the reader an idea 
of the letter-prefs part of this work; but fome, perhaps, may 
think, that its chief commendation confifts in the maps and 
plans with which it is ornamented : the former are capacious, 
the latter diftin&, and both of them neatly executed. We 
cannot, however, avoid hinting to Mr. Jefferys, if ever he 
is engaged in a future work of this kind, always to take 
care to infert in his maps and plans, the name of every place 
mentioned in the letter-prefs part of the work. Several omif- 
fions of that kind have given us fome trouble in reviewing this 
performance ; but, upon the whole, we think that it is faith- 


fully and accurately executed. 
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Art. VI. Sermons on Varicus Subje&s. By John Brown, D. B. 
Vicar of Newcaftle., 8vo. Pr. 5s. Davis and Reymers. 


R. Brown, who may not improperly be ftiled the literary 
Proteus of our age, having afflumed a variety of forms, and 
appeared in the world as poet, critic, mufician, ftatefman, phi- 
Jofopher, &c. at Jaft puts on his canonicals, and exhibits him- 
felf to the public in the charaéter of a fober and ferious divine; 
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a form which we could fincerely with to fix him in for the fu- ~ 
ture, as itis really more becoming than any which he has hi- 
therto figured in. The fermons before us are much fuperior to 
the common run, fenfible and fpirited, and written in a clear 
and nervous ftile, without that affe€tation and parade fo fre- 
quently found in the other performances of this copious au- 
thor. 

The volume contains twelve fermons: the three firft (which 
are the beft) on the principles of education; the fourth and 
fifth on the mutual conneétion between religious truth and ci- 
vil freedom ; the fixth and feventh on charitable diftribution ; ; 
the eighth on the ufe and abufe of egternals in religion ; the 
ninth on the duty of perfonal fervice in defence of our country ; 
the tenth on the different provinces of goodnefs, juftice, and 
mercy ; the eleventh on falfe pleafure and immoderate gam- 
ing, preached at Bath; the twelfth and laft, which we have 
<r taken notice of, on religious liberty, preached in be- 

alf of the colleges in Philadelphia and New York, 

In the difcourfes on the firft principles of education, Dr. 
Brown has attacked, and, we think, fairly refuted, fome errone- 
ous tenets and opinions of the famous Rouffeau on this fubjeéts 
what our author fays on this occafion is worthy of our reader’s 
attention. Mr. Rouffeau, in his Emilius, has afferted,—** 1. That 
no kind of habits ought to be impreffed on children, becaufe 
they will inevitably check the natural liberty of the mind.—z2, 
That you ought never to teach them obedience as a duty, 
becaufe_it will render their minds tyrannical and capricious.— , 
3. That if you leave them to the natural confequences of their 
own actions, thefe will fufficiently reQify the miftakes they com- 
mit in infancy.— 4. That when reafon comes to exert itfelf ina 
maturer ftate, the paffions will naturally reQify themfelves ac- 
cording to this ftandard, if they are not corrupted beforehand by 
an improper,education.” 

‘ With refpe& to the firft, (fays Dr. Brown) viz. “ That no 
»kind of habits ought to be impreffed on children, becaufe they 
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will inevitably check the natural liberty end progrefs of the 
mind.”—‘ It fhould feem, that in a ftate of fociety, the natural 
liberty of the mind ought to be checked, controuled, and thrown 
into a particular direction, for the wifeft and moft neceffary 
ends. Were man defigned by naturé to roam the forefts as a 
favage individual, he might properly enjoy his natural liberty 
to the full; all the powers of his body, mind, and paffions, might 
juftly be left to take their unlimited progrefs without controul: 
at moft, none but himfelf would fuffer by them. But man be- 
ing detiined to live with man, it follows that his natural liberty, 
and all his powers, ought to be checked, in fuch a manner, as 
may not only tend to the gratification of his own defires, but to 
the peace and welfare of thofe he lives with. Now the compli- 
cation of circumftances in focial life is fo general and importanr, 
that if the natural liberty and paflions of youth are not checked, 
and alfo accommodated to the laws of that particular fociety of 
which they are members, a very weak and imperfe& {late of po- 
icy muft arife ; and in the end, a general diffolution muft in- 
fue, through want of that particular direGlion of habit and piin- 
ciple which is the great bond of focial union : that bond, in 
which is concentered the power of the agreeing fociety ; and 
without which, even the ftrength of each individual (wanting 
this common dire&tion and conne&ing power) would indeed be 
the weaknéfs and deftru€tion of the whole. 

« "Tis neceffary, therefore, in order to form a good citizen, to 
imprefs the infant with early habits; even to fhackle the mind 
(if you fo pleafe to fpeak) with falutary prejudices, fuch as may 
create a conformity of thought and action with the eftablifhed 
principles on which his mative fociety is built. The force of 
this particularity of inftitution Mr. Rouffeau himfelf, at times, 
confeffes and applauds. But what he praifes in an old Spartan 
or a Roman, as the height of virtue, he attempts to difparage, in 
modern life, as a debafement of the mind. ‘This, however, is 
certain ; that the {trong principles of public fpirit, fo confpicu- 
ous in Sparta and Rome, were not the effeét of fuffering the 
young mind toroam atlarge; but of rigid and particular infti- 
tutions, of habits imprefied in infancy, and in a far feverer 
manner than modern nations can boait. The effe&t was propor- 
tional : but although that public relation we bear to our coun- 
try hath loft much of its force, yet other focial relations of a 
more private nature flill remain; and to ftrengthen thefein the 
child’s heart, invall their particularity of circumftance, is no lefg 
the eff: & of particular impreffion than the love of the public 
and our country. This indeed the writer, in general terms, 
fees to acknowledge: ‘* Our necefiities vary with our fituati- 
ons: there is a creat deal o; difference between the natural man 
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in a ftate of folitude, and the natural man in a ftate of foci- 
ety.” ; 

‘ Let us now attend our author in the fecond propofition, 
«‘ that you are never to teach children obedience, merely as. 
a duty ; becaufe it will render their minds capricious and ty- 
rannical.”—And indeed, fo far as this rule can be complied 
with, it is certainly rational andimportant. To let achild fee 
the reafons of your condu@, fo far as he is capable of perceiving 
them, will be attended with the natural and happy confequence 
of a rational acquiefcence, beyond what mere authority can pro- 
duce. But the fa& is, that you muft either in many inftances 
treat a child on the principle of mere authority, or you muft 
fuffer him to run into dangers, mifchiefs, abfurdities, and ruin. 
The acknowledgement which Mr. Rouffeau makes on this fub- 
jeGt is indeed very candid: ‘* We may be certain that a child 
will think every injunétion capricious that is contrary to its owra 
inclinations, and for which it fees not a reafon: now a child 
fees no manner of reafoa in any thing that contradiats its own 
humour.” Moft people, in this ‘cafe, would conclude, that 
therefore, till the child could fee better, the parent’s reafon 
fhould fiand in the place of his own. Nor will this condu& be 
attended with that confequence of caprice which the author 
fears: for I dare venture to.affert, that if the parent accuftom 
the child to obey his command, while heleaves him free with 
regard to the commafds of others, the parent’s opinion and 
command will foon ftand in the place of a reafon, and this 
habit will gradually rife into a moral principle of filial duty, . 
without hurting the ingenuous freedom or natural equity of the 
mind. ‘The reafon why a parent’s command will be lefS hurt- 
ful than any other is this: becaufe from the continued a&s of 
care, tendernefs, and love, which the child experienceth from 
the parent, he will naturally gain an habitual confidence in 
him, and bé perfuaded in his heart that all his commands. are 
well intended, and therefore not capricious, but rational.—On this 
account perhaps it were to be wifhed, that every parent’s com- 
mands were accompanied with certain figns or declaratiuns 
tending to this end, of convincing the child that he is only to 
obey becaufe you Jove him. 

« But Mr. Rouffeau hath bethought himfelf of what he deems 
a fafer expedient for preferving the ingenuous freedom and 
equity of the mind: and this is, 

‘¢ To leave children to the natural confequences of their own 
actions, which will give them a proper conviction, and fuffici- 
ently rectify the miftakes they commit in infancy.” 

* It excites one’s pity, to fee what fhifts a man of genius is 
put to, when he maintains a paradox untenable. This princi- 
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ple, if purfued through all its confequences, and expofed in all 
thofe lively colours with which Rouffeau can paint, might per- 
haps alfo move ourcontempt. Let it fuffice here to thew, that 
it is void of all foundation ; by remarking, that the author ex- 
pects a difcernment of confequences from a child, which we but fel- 
dom find in men. That the paffions, undireéted by reafon, are 
biind and headlong; and that though the experience of a child 
might lead him to the remembrance and future prevention of 
the immediate ill confequences of his a€tions, it never could direé& 
him to the knowledge or avoidance of thofe which are more 
aiftant. Emilius! how I tremble for thee, while I fee thee - 
expofed to the care of thy too ingenious tutor! Fortunate wilt 
thou be, if thou reacheft the end of thy fifth year! nay rather, 
fortunate wilt thou be, if thofe accidents which muft inevitably 
attend thy fituation, deprive thee of a life aefined to future mi- 
fery from the ills of body and of mind, contraéted though this 
early and continued indulgence of thy infant caprices!—I fee 
thee wilful to thy parents, domineering in the nurfery ; furfeit- 
ing on meats, burfting with liquids; inflaming thy body with 
noxious humours, thy mind with unquiet paffions; running 
headlong into dangers which thou canft not forefee, and habits 
which thou canft not eradicate; mifchievous to others, but fatal 
to thyfelf! 

‘ Our author’s next propofition is indeed more plaufible, 
againft the neceflity of early habits of 2&ion. ‘* That when 
reafon comes to exert itfelf in a maturer ftate, the paffions will 
naturally re€tify themfelves according to Reafon’s ftandard, if 
they are not corrupted before-hand by an improper educa- 
tion.” 

* This opinion is not peculiar to Mr. Rouffeau ; but is indeed 
one of the moft common, and moft dangerous maxims in the 
education of children: it will therefore be more neceflary to ex- 
pofe its fata] tendency. 

‘ By this early and continued indulgence (as appears fuffici- 
ently above) a great variety of il] habits muft take root in the 
infant heart: now thefe will gain fuch a degree of ftrength, as 
the moft afliduous care, and the fevereft corre&ion, will hardly 
be able to deftroy. For the infant paffions are eafily bent to 
the defired fhape: but fuch is the effet of time and habit, that 
every year’s growth adds ftrength and ftubbornnefs. Therefore, 
befides the increafing danger of failing totally in the defired 
end, there is nothing gained, but rather much is loft, even in 
the article of neceffary correfion. For as the habit is ftrong, 
the corre&tion muft be fevere. A new-born habit, which might 
have been checked bya frown, when it Kath gathered force by 
age, will require the rod: and, what is worfe, 1 am well per- 
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fuaded, that they whofe miftaken tendernefs induced them to 
with-hold the firft of thefe difcouragements, will never put on 
the refolution to apply the latter. 

‘ Farther: The pretended plea, of arguing a child out of his 
follies or vices when he comes to the ufe of reafon, is perha 
one of the moft groundlefs hopes that ever entered the thoughts 
of a fond and deluded parent. For which is moft likely to con- 
quer? a confirmed and ftubborn* habit, or an argument, per- 
haps not underftood, certainly little attended to? The voice of 
the paffion is both louder, more intelligible, and more perfuafive, 
than that of Reafon. And the only chance that Reafon hath 
for victory, is when the paflions are before-hand inlifted in her 
fervice. 

‘ But this is not the worft. For they are but fuperficially 
informed of the frame and tenor of the human mind, who think 
that Rea/on (as it exilts in man) is more than a power of dif- 
cerning and chufing the propereft means for obtaining the ae- 
fired end, whether that end be good or evil, The paflions and 
pre-eftablifhed habits of mankind are the univerfal motives to 
human a€tion: and where thefe point not to an end defred, 
Reafon may indolently exercife its eye, but can never find nor 
create an obje& of force fufficient to put the powers of the foul 
and body in motion. Hence, human reafon muft always re- 
ceive its particular caft and colour from the pre-eftablifhed ha- 
bits and paffions; and will always form its ruling ideas of good 
and evil, right and wrong, juft and unjuft, from this great foun- 
tain of human aétion.’ 

Thefe obfervations are extremely fenfible and judicious: the 
fermons in this volume on the conne€tion between religious 
truth and civil freedom, with that on externals in religion, have 
likewife a great deal of merit, and fhew the author very capable 
of diftinguifhing himfelf in the pulpit, and making a figure in 
his own profeffion ; to which, if he has any regard to his repu- 
tation, we would advife him to apply for the future, inftead of | 
throwing away good talents and abilities in fupport of paradoxes * 
and hypothefes, or lofing his time in the purfuit of ftudies 
which are ill fuited to his genius and capacity. 





Art. VIL. The Adminiftration of the Colonies. 8vo. Pr. 25. 6d. 
Wilkie. 


HIS very fenfible author is of opinion, that the admini- 
firation of our colonies ought to be eftablifhed on a new 
footing ; either to put the whole executive adminiftration under 
the lecretary of ftate, making the board of trade a mere com- 
mittee 
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mittee of reference and reports; or, if this is impracticable, 
(which it certainly is) he propofes that a new fecretaryfhipfhail 
be erected for that department only; and he takes it for granted 
that this laft meafure, from the nature of the fervice, muft ne- 
ceflarily, fome time or other, take place. He then enters into 
avery judicious difcufion upon the nature of colonies, and 
the fpecial circumftances which render it neceffary in commer- 
cial governments, to eftablifh, cultivate, and maintain them. 
In this difcuffion he eftablifhes the reciprocality of interefts that 
oyght to fubfitt between the mother-country and her colonies, 
by the former preferving the latter in all the rights that have 

been granted them, and having thereby (and thereby only) an 
exclufive right to the external profits of their labour, and to 
their cultom. 

He then proceeds to obviate the common fuggeftion of the 
danger .of our colonies becoming independent of their mo- 
ther-country, In this he makes ufe of arguments that have 
been often urged on the fame head; and he gives fome reafons 
for the caufes of the various perplexities thofe governments. 
abroad have Jaboured under from the undefined {tate of their 
relation to, and dependance upon, their mother-country, which 
he thinks ought to be fettled. He next points out the prin- 
ciples on which this regulation ought to proceed. ‘If it bea 
point determined, that it lies wholly with the crown to fix and 
actuate this order of government—-the crown will duly avail it- 
felf of that power, with which it is entrufted, to enforce its ad- 
miniftration. But if it be found that, however this may lie 
with the crown as of right, yet the crown is not in power to 
efiablith this right,—-it will of courfe call in aid the power of 
the legiflature to confirm and eftablifh it. But if, finally, it 
fhould appear, that thefe colonies, as corporations within the 
dominions of Great Britain, are included within the imperium 
of the realm of the fame,— it will then of right become the du- 
ty of legiflature tointerpofe in the cafe; to regulate aad define 
their rights and privileges ; to eftablifh and order their admi- 
niftration ; and to direct the channels of theirs commerce. Tho’ 
the firft of thefe meafures fhould be, in ftri& juftice, the crown’s 
right—yet the fecond is the only next praéticable one: and al- 
though the jecond, as fuch, may moft likely be adopted—yet 
the third isthe only wife and fure meafure,’ 

From the clofe of this quotation the reader may form fome 
judgment of our author’s dotrine upon this fubje&t. But we ap- 
prehend it may meet with great oppofition, founded on the 
original terms upon which our colonies were firit formed, the 
immenfe expences which attended the fettlement of them, and 


the prerogative of the crown, which formerly was the moft 
important 
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important confideration in this matter, the rights of the fu- 
preme legiflature, and various other confiderations; not to men- 
tion the danger of granting them, what is in faét, a civil inde- 
pendency, upon a prefumption that their principles and interefts 
will always keep them in a commercial dependency. It muft 
be acknowledged that our author is an able advocate for what 
he lays down, which, indeed, tends to unhinge the whole of our 
prefent fyftem of government in America, by depriving the 
royal commiffion, granted to its governors, of almoft all its ope- 
rations. But the Americans fhall, in the words of our author, 
fpeak for themfelves, ° 

‘ The King’s commiffion to his governor, which grants the 
power of government, and direéts the calling of a legiflature, 
and the eftabifhing courts, at the fame time that it fixes the 
governor’s power, according to the feveral powers and directions 
granted and appointed by the commiffion and inftrudtions, 
adds, ** and by fuch further powers, infiru@ious, aud authorities, 
as fhall, at any time hereafter be granted or appointed you, 
under our ligne et or fign manual, or by our order in our 
privy council,”’ It fhould here feem, that the fame power which 
framed the commiffion, with this claufe in it, could alfo iffue its 
future orders and infiru@ions in confequence thereof: but the peo- 
ple of the colonies fay, that the inhabitants of the colonies are 
intitled to all the privileges of Englifhmen; that they have a 
right to participate in the legiflative power; and that no com- 
mands of the crown, by orders in council, inftruétions, or let- 
ters from fecretaries of ftate, are binding upon them, further 
than they pleafe to acquiefce under fuch, and conform their own 
ations thereto; that they hold this right of legiflature, not de- 
rived from the grace and will of the crown, and depending on 
the commiffion which continues at the will of the crown; that 
this right is inherent and effential to the community, as acom- 
munity of Englifhmen : and that therefore they muft have all 
the rights, privileges, and full and free exercife of their own 
will and liberty in making laws, which'are neceflary thereto,— 
uocontrouled by any power of the crown, or of the governor, 
as derived therefrom ; and, that the claufe in the commiffion, 
dire€ting the governor to call together a legiflature by his 
writs, is declarative and not creative; and therefore he is di- 
rected to act conformably to a right a¢tually already exifting 3 in 
the people, &c.’ 

All thofe claims are enforced by our author with great perfpi- 
cuity and ftrength of argument, and upon general principles of 
government, which we have not room to tran{cribe, and it would 
be doing injuftice to curtail them. 

The author next proceeds to confider the nature of paper 
surrency, for which he isan advocate, as it is impoffible for the 
colonifts 
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colonifts and merchants to create a filver currency, even if they 
were permitted to trade with the French and Spaniards ; and fo 
long as the ballance of trade is againft them they can derive none 
from their mother-country. He thinks that this matter likewife 
ought to be regulated by fome fixed ftandard. Upon this head 
he prints and recommends in this pamphlet a traét which was 
written fome years ago in Penfylvania, intitled, ‘‘ Confiderations 
on a paper currency,” which appear to be folid and judicious, 
but how far it is prafticable, experience alone can determine. 
The author then refumes his original fubje&, the adminiftration 
of the colonies, and recommends a revifion of the laws of trade, 
particularly of the navigation a&t; and thinks it would be for 
the intereft of the mother-country to extend the colony trade to 
other countries befides Great Britain, where Britifh markets 
might be eftablifthed ; but this extenfion, we apprehend, never 
can take place. Upon the whole, this writer opens too much 
of his plan for its being carried into execution; but fome parts 
of it, particularly with regard to paper-currency, are rational 
and practicable, and deferve the moft ferious attention of go- 
vernment, 





Art. VIL. An bumble Addrefs ithe Clergy of England; recom- 
mending a Method for the more /peedy Augmentation of the Income 
of their indigent Brethren; and for rendering the Provifion of their 
Widows and Orphans more general, aaequate, and certain. Sv. 
Pr. 6d. Beecroft. 


HE very fenfible and candid author of this addrefs has, 

with equal judgment end humanity, pleaded the caufe of 

his diftrefied brethren the inferior clergy of this kingdom, re- 
commending a method for a {peedy augmentation of their in- 
come, and an adequate provifion for their widows and orphans, 
In the performance before us, after fome very ftriking and ju- 
dicious obfervations on the inequality of livings, he remarks, 
that there are two ways which may be propofed to remedy the 
prefent inconveniencies——-The one to take from larger and 
add to fmaltler benefices, the other to make an addition to the 
poorer livings, and let thofe which are well endowed remain as 
they are; the latter of which, for reafons fufficiently obvious, 
and for which we refer our readers to the pamphlet itfelf, he 
prefers to the former, and, in confequence of his arguments 
on this head, makes the following propofal, viz. ‘* Let every 
bifhoprick, living, benefice, &c. (how great or fmall foever, and 
under whatfoever denomination diftinguifhed) pay annually, 
at the Eafter vifitation, a dedudtion of 5 per cent. out of its 
amount 
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amount into the hands of aclerk or treafurer, (fuppofe, if 

agreed to, the clerk of the office of their refpective archdeacon- 

ries) to be applied to the following purpofes : 

201. per annum to the relic of every beneficed clergyman, of 
what degree foever, from a bifhop to a vicar, or perpetual 
curate, of the loweit income, during their widowhood; no 
annuity or eftate whatever, or any thing elfe, fave a proof of 
incontinency, difqualifying them from the receipt thereof. 

101. to be paid to the fon or daughter of any beneficed clergy- 
man at the age of fourteen, and 

101. more (or 101, to every fuch fon or daughter) at the age of . 
twenty-one, whofe parents are both deceafed. 

101], Salary to the clerk or treafurer. : 

‘ As in moft archdeaconries this deduction of 5 per cent. will 
be found, I hope, in a few years to exceed the above demands ;. 
let the remainder, as foon as ever it amounts to 200]. be given 
to the parifh of the leaft income within the archdeaconry, which 
by the a& of Queen Anne requires that fum to claim her 
bounty. 

‘ Thus will that glorious and charitable benevolence have 
a more quick and eafy way of communication, agreeable to the 
intention of its royal founder.’ én 

‘ The deduétion from the income of bifhops to be equally di- 
vided among the different archdeaconries in the diocefe, and 
what they may happen to enjoy as reftors, &c. to the ufe of the 
archdeaconry where fuch rectory, &c. is fituated. 

« By this, or fome fcheme of this nature, with little or no 
difficulty would the great inequality of livings be lefs and lefs 
complained of; the rich would be no longer reproached with 
difregard of their poorer brethren; and they, on the other 
hand, would find their income increafing, their families, after 
their deceafe, in fome meafure provided for ; and, confequently, 
they themfelves be enabled to pafs through the world with that 
decent degree of honour and reputation, becoming the fer- 
vants of God and minifters of the gofpel.’ 

In fupport of this benevolent fcheme, our author brings many 
excellent and perfuafive arguments to prove the necefiity, uti- 
lity, and practicability of it. ‘ In the army and navy (as he very 
properly obferves) deductions are made from the pay of the 
officers, which imply a poilibility of the fame being done in the 
church, 

‘ And thofe gentlemen too, who nobly, in the late times of 
danger and difturbance, in compliance to the laws, led out the 
provincial ftrength of their country for its fupport, confidering 
the difproportion of their pay, agreed to throw into one com- 
mon purfe monthly, fo many days fubfiftence as would defray 
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the expence in ordinaries of the whole corps. By this means 
an enfign lived for three fhillings, as well as his captain for fe- 
ven and fixpence, or his colonel for eighteen fhillings. 

* The generofity of the fuperior officers of the militia found 
it extremely eafy to take care of their younger brethren ; and 
why might not fomething like this be done in the cafe before 
us ?’ 

He then proceeds to folve the difficulties, and reply to the 
objeions which may probably arife to his propofal. In the 
courfe of his reafoning we meet with many well-founded re- 
‘marks on the dignity and ufefulnefs of the minifterial office, 
and the neceflity, confidered as well in a civil as religious light, 
of fupporting it as it ought to be fupported. The whole is ex- 
tremely well written, and demands the confideration of the 
clergy, and all who are well affe&ted to them. 

But, notwithftanding what the author of the humble addrefs 
has advanced, we have little reafon to hope that his fcheme will 
ever take place, as very few of the fuperior clergy, we are afraid, 
will ever confent to a deduction of 5 per cent. from their fcan- 
ty incomes. When any thing of this kind has been propofed, 
it has always met with infuperable objections from this quarter. 
Quod infra nes nibil ad nes, is equally true with its oppofitemaxim: 
as fuch it is univerfally received amongft the rich and great ; 
and though the heads of our church are remarkable for their 
charity and humility, it cannot be expected they fhould impo- 
verifh themfelves for the relief of thofe to whom they are utter 


ftrangers. 





Art. IX. The Private Tutor tothe Britith Youth. For the Ue 
of Schools. By john Sterling, D. D. 8vo. Pr. ts. Crowder. 


HE education of youth is an article of fuch importance to 
fociety, that every attempt towards improving any 
branch of it, moft certainly deferves the approbation of the pub- 
lic. In this light the treatife now before us, naturally recom- 
mends itfelf to our acceptance, being a new plan for facilitating, 
that is, for abridging the ufual courfe of'claffical learning. A 
fcheme of this kind feemed to be highly neceffary at the pre- 
fent time, when the felfith defigns of many fchool-mafters are 
carried to fo great a length, as to detain their pupils feven or 
eight years in learning a dead language. Loud complaints 
indeed have been made againft fo tedious and expenfive a prac- 
tice, as calculated rather for the lucrative views of the mafter, 
than for the fpeedy improvement of the fcholar. The reverend 
Dr. Sterling, a gentleman well known in the republic of letters, 
has ventured to break the fetters of this cuftomary inftitution, 


and to publifh his new plan, by which the Britifh youth are not 
only 
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only prepared for entering on their claffical ftudies, but con- 
dufted through the whole courfe, in a familiar, eafy, and expe- 
ditious method. The prefent effay is a kind of initiation, 
which contains acentury of felect fentences in Latin and Englifh, 
extremely well adapted for impreffing a knowledge of the Latin 
tongue, as well as for inftilling the principles of morality and 
religion. Oportet, fays alearned writer, prius animas, poftea lin- 
guas fieri eruditas. This is the author’s main defign ; to make 
piety and learning go hand in hand, and to banifh all impurity 
either of fentiment or expreffion from juvenile ftudies. A cau- 
tion of this kind is chiefly requifite in reading the Latin poets, 
where the levity of the fable and the obfcenity of the language, 
are but too apt to vitiate the imagination, and of courfe to COF- 
rupt the morals of the young pupil. Thus Cherea juftifies his 
debauching Pamphila by the example of Jove impregnating Da- 
nae in a fhower of gold. 


At quem Deum? qui templa cali fumma fonitu concutit : 
Ego homuncio hoc non facerem ? Ter. Eun, A& IIT. 


In regard tothe manner in which our author executes his de- 
fizn, in every page the text is reduced to the natural order of 
conftru€tion, the words are properly accented, and a literal 
tranflation is added, in which the Latin ellipfes are fupplied, that 
is, Englith words are fubftiruted in Italics in the room of thofe 
which are omitted through elegance in the original. The fen- 
tences are divided into fo many fhort leflons, and to each the 
author fubjoins the parfing of every word. This will he a means 
of preventing much labour-and lofs of time, which is often fpent 
in the confulting of diftionartes. ‘The Doétor propofes, fhould 
he meet with encouragement, to enlarge and improve his plan 
by an addition of other branches of ufeful fcience and the li- 
beral arts, fo as to favour us with a complete fyftem of clafficat 
erudition. His method of explaining the authors comprized 
in this fyftem, is exemplified by a fpecimen * from Phedrus and 
Horace, and is fo very eafy and effectual, that when the young 
fcholar has finifhed this courfe, he will be able to furmountevery 
difficulty in any other claflic,. Uponthe whole: We with the pre- 
fent eflay may be an excitement to fchool- mafters to exert them- 
felves with greater ardeur in fo noble a field as that of juvenile 
inftitution ; this would be the only way of reltoring the dignity 
of a profefhon, which, if rightly attended to, is, perhaps, the 
moft ufeful, and, therefore, ought to be ranked among the-moft 
honourable, in civil fociety. Zn erudienda juventate fummam curam 


effe oportet, qua fublata pereat réfpublica neceffe eft. 





* The Doétor has given us fome m:re fpecimens in his printed propofals ; 
but his diftance from the preis feems to have occafioned a few typographical 
eszors in thofe fpecimens, 

Agr, 
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Aet.X. Gotham. 4 Poem, Book II. By C. Churchill. 474. 
Pr. 2s.6d. Kearfly, &c. 


IS majefty of Gotham has at length iffued forth another 

*poll-tax of half a crown per head, to be paid by all his 
liege fubjeéts in return for his moft gracious fpeech from the 
throne, confifting of about thirty pages, the firft part of which is 
employed in general obfervations on the prefent ftate of poetry, 
and Mr. Churchill’s own extraordinary merit ; and the latter in 
a kind of poetical hiftory of the life, charaéter, and behaviour, 
of the Stuart family. In this poem, as in all the reft of Mr. 
Churchill’s produ€tions, we meet with a great many trite fen- 
timents, and much profaic metre ; for which, notwithftanding, 
we are amply recompenfed in other parts, by fome fine ftrokes of 
genius, and great powers of poetical expreffion. Thus, for in- 
ftance, when fpeaking of moral writers, our poet fays, 


¢ In vain for fuch miftakes they pardon claim, 
Becaufe they wield the pen in Virtue’s name. 
Thrice facred is that name, thrice blefs’d the man 
Who thinks, fpeaks, writes, and lives on fuch a plan! 
This, in himfelf, himfelf of courfe muft blefs, ; 
But cannot with the world promote fuccefs. 
He may be ftrong, but, with effe& to fpeak, 
Should recolle& his readers may be weak ; 
Plain, rigid truths, which faints with comfort bear, 
Will make the finner tremble, and defpair. 
True Virtue aéts from love, and the great end, 
At which fhe nobly aims, is to amend ; 
How then do thofe miftake, who arm her laws 
With rigour not their own, and hurt the caufe 
They mean to help, whilft with a zealot rage 
‘They make that goddefs, whom they’d have engage 
Our deareft love, in hideous terrour rife ! 
Such may be honeft, but they can’t be wife.’ 


The reader of tafte fees, perhaps, nothing more in thefe lines 
than what might have flowed from the innocent pen of the 
herring poet: but, 

¢ When gay Defcription, Fancy’s fairy child, 
Wild without art, and yet with pleafure wild, 
Waking with Nature at the morning hour 
To the lark’s call, walks o’er the op’ning flow’r 
Which largely drank all night of heav’n’s freth dew, 
And, like a mountain nymph of Dian’s crew, 
So lightly walks, fhe not one mark imprints, 
Nor brufhes off the dews, nor foils the tints; 


When thus Defcription {ports’——— 
and 
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find when thus Mr. Churchill writes, we no longer grudge our 
half.crown, but throw it down with pleafure in Mr. Kearfly’s 
fhop, and put the poem in dur pockets. Our author’s pour- 
traitures of the Stuart line are introduced by the following fpi« 
rited lines. 


‘ O my brave fellows, great in arts and arms; 
The wonder of the earth, whom glory warms 
To high atchievements, can your fpirits bend 
Thro’ bafe controul (Ye never can defcend 
So low by choice) to wear a tyrant’s chain, 

Or let, in Freedom’s feat, a Stuart reign. ' 

If Fame, who hath for ages far and wide 

Spread in all realms, the cowardice, the pride, 

The tyranny, and falfhood of thofe lords, 

Contents you not, fearch England’s fair records, 
England, where firft the breath of life I drew, 

Where, next to Gotham, my beft love is due. 

There once they rul’d, tho’ crufh’d by William’s hand, 
They rule no more, to curfe that happy land.’ 


His picture of James I. is finely drawn, though the features, 


to an impartial eye, feem rather exaggerated, 


‘ Lies were his play-things, parliaments his fport, - 
Book-worms and catamites engrofs’d the court ; 
Vain of the Scholar, like all Scotfmen fince 
The pedant {cholar, he forgot the prince, 

And, having with fome trifles ftor’d his brain, 

Ne’er learn’d, or wifh’d to learn the arts to reign. 
Enough he knew to make him vain and proud, 
Mock’d by the wife, the wonder of the croud ; 

Falfe friend, falfe fon, falfe father; and falfe king, 

Falfe wit, falfe ftatefman, and falfe ev’ry thing, 
When he fhould a&, he idly chofe to prate, 

And pamphlets wrote; when he fhould fave the ftate.’ 


This is ftrong poetical colouring, but perhaps inferior to the 


following animated conclufion. 








‘ At length (with white let Freedom mark that year) , 
Not fear’d by thofe whom moft he with’d to fear, 
Not lov’d by thofe, whom moft he wifh’d to love, 
He went to anfwer for his faults above, 
To anfwer to that God, from whom alone 
He claim’d to hold, and toabufe the throne, 
Leaving behind, a curfe to all his line, 
The bloody legacy of rnicHT pivine.’ 


You. XVH. April, 1764. x Our 
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Our author’s refle&tion on the martyrdom of Charles the 
firft, is fenfible and judicious. 


* Had’ft thou in peace and years refign’d thy breath 
At Nature’s call, had’ft thou laid down in death 

As in a fleep, thy name, by Juftice borne 

On the four winds, had been in pieces torne. 

Pity, the virtue of a gen’rous foul, 

Sometimes the vice, hath made thy mem’ry whole. 
Misfortunes gave what Virtue could not give, 

And bade, the tyrant flain, the martyr live.’ 


The lines immediately fubfequent to thefe are, perhaps, the 
beft in the whole poem ; as fuch we cannot refufe our readers a 
fight of thea. 


* Ye princes of the earth, yc mighty few, 
Who, worlds fubduing, can’t yourfelves fubdue, 
Who, goodnefs fcorn’d, wifhonly to be great, 
Whofe breath is blafting, and whofe voice is fate, 
Who own no law, no reafon but your will, 

And feorn reftraint, tho’’tis from doing ill, 

Who of all pafions groan beneath the worft, 
Then only blef-’d when they make others curft ; 
Think not, for wrongs like thefe unfcourg’d to live 3. 
Long may ye fin, and long may heav’n forgive ; 
But, when ye leaft expect, in forrow’s day, 
Vengeance fliall fall more heavy for delay ; 

Nor think that vengeance heap’d on you alone 
Shall {poor amends) for injur’d worlds atone ; 
No; like fome bafe diftemper, which remains, 
'Tranfmitted trom the tainted father’s veins, 

In the fon’s blood, fuch broad and gen’ral crimes 
Shall call down Vengeancee’en to lateft times, 
Call vengeance down on al! who bear your name, 
And make their portion bitternefs and fhame.’ 


At the end of the character of Charles the fecond, which is 
well drawo, we meet with thefe verfes. 


‘« To make all other errers flight appear, 
In mem’ry fix’d, ftand Dunkirk and Tangier 5. 
in mem’ry fix’d fo deep, that Time in vain 
Shall firive to wipe thofe recerds from the brain, 
Amboyna ftands—— Gods, that a king could hold 
jn fuch high eflimate, vile, paultry gold, 
And of his duty be fo carelefs found, 
‘That, when the blood of fubjets from the ground 
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For vengeance call’d, he thould reje& their cry, 
And, brib’d from honour, lay his thunders by, 
Give Holland peace, whilft Englifh vidims groan’d, 
And butcher’d fubje&ts wander’d, unaton’d / 

O, dear, deep injury to England’s fame, 

To them, to us, to all! to him, deep fhame! 

Of all the paffions which from frailty fpring, 
Av’rice is that which leaft becomes a king.’ 


We would not call in queftion Mr. Churchill’s hiftorical 
knowledge, but are apprehenfive he is miftaken in his chrono- 
logy with regard to the affair of Amboyna, an error arifing pro- 
bably from hafte and inadvertency, to which muft alfo be at- 
tributed the appearance of fome few verfes * in this poem which 
are the property of other authors. 

We mutt not conclude this article without paying our proper 
acknowledgements to Mr. Churchill, for the particular notice 
which he hath theught proper to take of the Reviewers. 


« Bards (fays he) mild, meek men, 
In love to critics {tumble now and then. 
Something I do myfelf, and fomiething too, 
If they can do it, leave for them to do. 

In the {mall compafs of my carele(s page 
Critics may find employment for an age ; 
Without my blunders they were all undone ; 
1 twenty feed, where Mason can feed one.’ 





There is fomething arch in this remark, particularly in the 
laft line: but what he fays afterwards, in his ferious addrefs to 
us, may feem to deferve an anfwer, though it is really not wor- 
thy of one. But let us hear this poetical leviathan, _ 


‘ Ye mighty Monthly judges, in a dearth 
Of letter’d blockheads, confcious of the worth 
Of my materials, which againft your wiil 
Oft you’ve confefs’d, and thall confefs it ftill, 
Materials rich, tho’ rude, enflam’d with thought, 
Tho’ more by fancy than by judgment wrought, 
Take, ufe them as your own, a work begin, 
Which fuits your genius well, and weave themin, 





* Such as, in page 2. 
© Wafte their fweetnefs in the defart air.’ 
* If you mean to profit learn to pleafe.’ p. 5. 
‘ With all her imperfections on her head.’ p. g. 


« Perfecution rais’d her iron rod.? p. 17. 
X 2 Fram’d 
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Fram’d for the critic loom, with critic art, 
Til thread on thread depending, part on parts, 
Colour with colour mingling, light with fhade, 
To your dull tafte a formal work is made, - 
And, having wrought them into one grand piece, 
Swear it furpafies Rome, and rivals Greece. 

‘ Nor think this much, for at one fingle word, 
Soon as the mighty critic faz’s heard, 
Science attends their call; their pow’r is own’d ; 
Order takes place, and Genius is dethron’d ; 
Letters dance into books, defiance hurl’d 
At means, as atoms danc’d into a world.’ 


However rich thefe lines may feem to the poet himfelf, or, as 
he chufes to ftile them, enflam’d with thought, if put into plain 
profe, they would certainly mean no more than that the Re- 
viewers have often acknowledged Mr. Churchill’s ment as a 
poet, and yet, as not thinking him infallible, have taken the 
liberty fometimes to point out his blemifhes, 


‘ finding like a friend 
Something to blame, and fomething to commend,’ 





a method which they will always be proud to continue in, nor 
can they indeed fee any reafon why Mr. C. fhould imagine that, 
when they praife him, it fhould be againf their will. For our 
own parts, we can aflure both this gentleman and the public, 
that what we moft value ourfelves upon, and endeavour always 
to preferve, is candour, and the higheft praife we afpire to is 
the praife of impartiality. 





Art. XI. Privilege. A Poem, 4to. Pr.1s.6d. Ridley. 


HIS writer outdoes Churchill in more refpeéts than one ; 
being more indifcriminate in his fatire,and more correé in 

his numbers. In the beginning of the poem a noble Jord, the 
author of a monody, which (if any compofition ever was) is dic- 
tated by the anguith of affe€tion at the lofs of a beloved wife, 
is accufed of being a ftranger to nature. Abufe, like this, defeats 
the chief end of fatire, by prepoffefling us ftrongly againit the 
author’s intention, and againft thofe paffages that have truth 
and juftice for their foundation. In the prefent cafe, a reader 
who has had the pleafure to perufe lord L.’s monody, and has 
never had the misfortune to read any-thing of Brown’s, is apt to 
conclude that the fatire upon the latter is as unjuft as the abufe 
upon the former, Mr. Hume is treated with equal judgment 
by this charactesiftical fatirift; for he is accufed of having a 
bad 
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bad heart. Sterne, Warburton, and Smollett, meet with the 
fame impartial abufe: but the author, as if to thew his readers 
that it is not from ignorance bat whim, that he is fo outrage- 
oufly farcaftic, deviates into a very juft and beautiful compli- 
ment to Mrs. Macaulay, in the following lines. 


¢ But ye, infpir’d by truth’s feverer laws, 

Who rufh undaunted in your country’s caufe, 
Macaulays firm, who foar on Freedom’s wings, 
No dupes to ftatefmen, and no flaves to kings, 
Who frown on Stuarts with a gen’rous zeal, 
Each thought dire&ed to the public weal ; 
Diftinguith’d patriots! in whofe ftrains we find 
The pureft language of a manly mind.’ 


Si fic—omnia dixifet, we fhould not have been under the difa- 
preeable neceflity of cenfuring an author, who certainly. has 
great abilities as a poet. . Like Churchill, he takes an. opportu- 
nity of reviewing the reigns and characters of fome of our Eng- 
lith and Britifh monarchs, beginning with Henry the 8th, whom 
he paints as being fomewhat worfe than an incarnate fiend. 
His defcription of queen Elizabeth and her reign, the heads of 
which he has evidently taken from the fketch which Mrs, Ma- 
caulay gives of that princefs (fee vol. xvi. p. 323) is not only 
juft but mafterly ; and we believe every reader of tafte will ac- 
knowledge it to be fuperior in all refpe&s to Mr. Churchill’s 
recapitulation of the Stuarts reigns in the fecond book of Go- 
tham. 


* One tyrant dead, when with unbounded hand 
Another tyrant rules the wretched land ; 

Such, while Eliza’s arm the fceptre {way’d; 

Each wayward paflion of their queen obey’d ; 
Fawn’d at her feet, and truckled to her nod, 

And rais’d an earthly puppet to a god ; 

Lords in full fenate full applaufes fhow’r, 

And lavith incenfe at the thrine of pow’r, 

With liberal foul th’ indulgent commons grant 
Repeated treafures to their fov’reign’s want ; 
Schemes profper’d then by able itatefmen plan’d, 
And conqueft rofe beneath the warrior’s hand ; 
O’er earth, o’er ocean, tow’r the martial train, 
And grace the facred annals of her reign 5 ; 

Sprung from this fource, the fov’reign’s merit fhone, 
Ufurping wifdom to herfelf alone ; 

Hence ev’ry virtue in her bofom rul’d, 

Enflam’d with courage, and with prudence cool’d ; 


X 3 Her’s 
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Her’s the full triumph of eternal fame, 
Which long-forgotten patriots vainly claim. 

* To thofe, ambition prompted to be great, 
Flatt’ry, rank flatt’ry won the {mile of ftate ; 
Who feek th’ indulgence of their queen to prove, 
Her mind mutt rev’rence, and her form muft love; 
By wifdom fir’d, like Sheba’s queen, her mind 
In form an angel fent to blefs mankind, 
— Each charm, which niggard nature dar’d deny, 
Their praife muft kindle, and their tongues fupply.” 


We are forry that the bounds of this article does not admit 
our giving more extracts from this performance, in which the 
author falls in with the modern tafte of complimenting lord B. 
at the expence of the prefent adminiftration. 





Art. XII. The Shipwreck. By a Sailor. A new Edition, correded 
and enlarged. 8vo. Pr. 25.6d. Millar. 


E cannot help congratulating ourfelves upon the character 
we gave * of this performance, as, at the fame time, we 
animadverted upon its irregularity and incorreétnefs, which, 
we obferved, might be owing to the author’s education and 
occupation. He has, in this edition, fully removed thofe ob- 
je€tions, by introducing moft beautiful poetical connettions, 
which fill up the chafms that rendered it irregular. Thofe ad- 
ditions are fo many that it almoft new-models the poem, The 
following addrefs to Memory is the firft addition that we ob- 
ferve to be introduced. 
* She comes confeft, aufpicious to the fight, 
O’er all my foul diffufing facred light, 
Serenely mild her look ; around her head 
Refulgent wreaths of azure glory fpread : ; 
Her radiant wings like Iris’ flaming bow, 
With various hues in rich profufion glow ; 
With thefe, along th’ immenfity of fpace, 
She {cours the rapid intellectual race : 
In her right hand an ample roll appears, 
Containing annals of preceding years ; 
With every wife and noble art of man, 
Since firft the circling hours their courfe began: 
Her left a filver wand ere& employs, 
Whofe magic touch Oblivion’s gloom deftroys : 
The fugitive ideas the reftores, 
And calls the wandering thought from Lethe’s fhores, 
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+ See Critical Review, vol. xiii. p. 440, 
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‘To things long paft, a fecond date the gives ; 
And hoary Time from her frefh youth receives 3 
‘Congenial fifter of undying Fame, 
She fhares her power, and Memory is her name.’ 

Though we are forry to criticife. any-thing that comes from 
the pen of fo moral, and, indeed, fo deferving, a writer as Mr. 
Falconer ; and though the above deftription is, in the main, 
very beautiful and poetical, yet there is certainly an impropriety 
in his introducing Memory with an hiftorical roll of paft events 
in her right hand. ‘The author’s defcription of the fhip’s lof- 
ing fight of land, is, likewife, very fine, and entirely new. 

« Adiew! ye pleafures of the fylvan fcene, 
Where peace and calm contentment dwell ferene. 
To me in vain en earth’s prolific foil, 

With fummer crown’d, th’ Elyfian vallies fmile. 
To me thofe happy realms no joy impart, 
But tantalize with pain my aching heart. 
For them, alas! reluctant, I forego 

To vilit ftorms and elements of woe. 

Ye fympathetic tempedts hither come, 

And, o’er my foul, expand your fullen gloom! 
In difmal progrefs, lo! they hover near.—. 
Hail, focial horrors! like my fate fevere. 
Come hither too, companions of the fea! 
And fearlefs view this awful fcene with me. 
Ye native guardians of your country’s laws? 
Ye brave affertors of her facred caufe ! 

The mufe invites you, judge if fhe depart 
Unequal, from your thorny rules of art. 

In praétice train’d, and confcious of her power, 
She boldly moves to meet the trying hour. 
For this alone of all the warlike train, 

That joylefs wander o’er the defart main, 
Her voice, attempting themes before unknown 
To mufic, fings diftreffes all her own.’ 


Mr. Falconer has enriched this edition with feveral other ad- 
ditional defcriptions, epifodes, charaéters, and petfons, which 
fall fhort in no refpect of the {fpecimens we have given; and we 
feldom have the pleafure to recommend a performance fo truly 
poetical as this is, and formed upon a plan fo moral, fo virtu- 
ous, and fo affe&ting. To this edition is added an occafional 
elegy, never before printed, fuppofed to be written by the aue 
thor upon a fhipmate, his friend, who perithed by the thip- 
wreck here defcribed, and upon a young lady who was betroth- 
ed to him, but could not furvive the account of his death. This 
elegy likewife has its beauties; but we think it a little too much 


ornamented, aor is it of an original caft. 
X 4 Art 
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Arr. XIII. Oriental Anecdotes; Or, The Hiftory of Haroun Alra- 
chid. Jn tewo Volumes. 12mo. Pr. 6s. Dutham, and Nicoll. 


HE original of this produ€tion is, it feems, written in 
French by a lady of diftinétion for birth and wit, and 
was néver printed. The editor of the Englith tranflation, 
of which we are to give an account, has prefixed to it an 
interefting fummary of the author’s principal adventures, her 
proteftation againft her vows, extorted from her by the violence 
of a parent, and annulled thereon by a fentence of the court of 
Rome ; with other particulars that contribute to render her 
productions an object of curiofity. 

The work itfelf is an entertaining novel, in form of the hif- 
tory of the celebrated Haroun Alrachid ; in which are interwo- 
ven feveral real points and paffages of oriental hiftory, and efpe- 
cially that incidént which brought on the extermination of the 
Barmecides, fo famous in the fongs and tales of the Eaft. The 
ground-work of the ftory is as follows. Haroun Alrachid had 
conceived a violent paflion for his own fifter, which all Jaws hu- 
man and divine forbid him to gratify ; and as he was moreover, 
by the cnftoms of his country, which are very fevere with re- 
fpe& to the women’s apartments, debarred the fatisfa&tion of a 
free converfe with her, he bethought himfelf of an expedient for, 
at leaft, indulging, without too much fcandal, the pleafure of 
feeing and talking to her, As he reforted often to the houfe, 
or apartments, of his favourite the vizier Giafar, he imagined 
that, under cover of that privity, he might enjoy, what he could 
not think of living without, the fatisfaétion of her company, 
without exceeding the bounds prefcribed tghim by the nearnefs 
of blood. ; 

But at the fame time the jealoufy of the lover fo far prevailed 
on him, that he could not bear the thought of another’s having 
that happinefs with her which he himfelf* was debarred. In 
this mood, he married this fifter to his favourite, but not be- 
fore he had exaéted from him the moft facred oaths he could 
devife to bind him with, that he would not ufe the privileges 
of a hufband with her. On this condition fhe was betrothed 
and delivered into his poffeffion by Haroun, who, to make him 
fome amends, if, in fuch acafe, any amends could be admitted, 
loaded’ him with favours. But that foon happened which it 
was fo natural to expect would happen, and fo cruel to refent 
as a crime for its happening. The couple were both young, 
both handfome, and confequently foon fo agreeable to each other, 
that the injunétion laid on the hufband formed a ftate of tor- 
ment to both, the natural defire of being delivered from which, 

joined 
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joined with the innocence of the means, overcame any refpeé& to 
an oath fo illegally impofed, the obfervance of which interfered 
with the vows of the matrimonial. union. Ina the notion then 
that the brother’s unjuitifiable paffion would, in time, be miti- 
gated enough to hear reafon, and poffibly too, in the hopes that 
the fecret might not come to light, the freedom and frequency 
of opportunity, and the fenfe of connubial rights, produced, 
at length, a thorough difobedience to the caliph’s injunc- 
tion. 

For a fpace of time, this intercourfe continued undifcovered ; 
but whether the innocence of their mutual paffion threw them 
too much off their guard, or that they depended more than ir 
was advifeable to do on the favour and affection of the caliph, 
the fecret was, at length, difcovered tohim, His rage there- 
on was inexpreflible, and the more implacable, for the pretext 
which the vizier’s violation of an oath that ought never to have 
been exaéted, afforded him for covering the real motive of his 
cruelty, his offended jealoufy ; in the tranfports of which he 
was not contented with putting to death the unfortunate Gia- 
far, but involved in the fentence all his neareft relations, among 
whom was the venerable father of Giafar, a man of extreme 
old age. Thus fell, univerfally pitied and lamented, a family 
the moft renowned of thofe times in the Eaft, not only for its 
opulence, but for the liberal ufe they made of it. 

Such is the ground-work of this prodyétion, which the author 
has embellifhed with the embroidery ef a number of incidents 
and collateral circumftances of the life of Haroun Alrachid. 
And indeed there can hardly be imagined a ftory, taken, as this 
is, from real life and matter of fa&, more fufceptible of pathetic 
images and defcriptions. Nor has the author failed of taking 
all the advantages that the grounds of fuch an event fo naturally 
prefent. The long combated paffion of the brother, the inno- 
cence of the fifter, the merit of Giafar, the prevalence of love 
over all fears or confiderations, the invincible fury of jealoufy, 
the fufferings of an unfortunate guiltlefs family, are all intereft- 
ingly painted in the courfe of this work. There are alfo pret 
epifodical adventures introduced, which, being conne&ed with 
the main fubje&, throw into it not an unpleafing variety. 

In fome of the paffages there is fome reafon to imagine that 
the author alludes to certain fituations in her own life, and efpe- 
cially to her own fentiments in thofe fituations, too warmly ex- 
preffed and painted only for fition to have produced them. To 
confider this, however, in the rigour of criticifm, and without 
allowance for the temptation of alady to {peak of herfelf under 
the cover of feigned names, it is a kind of fin againft propriety, 
becaufe it gives to that part of the {tory acolour too modern, too . 

3° French, 
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French for an oriental tale, however it may to fome readers 
appear but the more interefting for the fuppofed allufion to 
real adventures, either of the author or her friends. 

The character of Mirza is downright that of a French Petit- 
maitre, while that of Fatima prefents an edifying inftance of the 
facrifice of the jufteft caufes of complaint to the fuperior confi- 
derations of duty and love. 

In fhort, in this affemblage of hiftory and romance, there is 
to thofe who read for the fake of entertainment, or relaxation 
‘from graver fitudies or employment, enough of real incidents 
to afford the pleafure of inftruction, and of the feafoning of 
fiction, to fave the perufal trom the tedioufnefs of merely dry 
hiftorical matter of fact; while from both combined, there re- 
fults a moral, which, for its being fo much negleéted, is furely 
the more necefiary to be repeatedly inculcated, the capital im- 
portance of a guard againft the excefs of the paffions, and their 


fatal confequences. 





Art. XIV. EnGcravinae. 


T the firft appearance of the old man’s head of the late 

Mr. Frye, in mezzotinto, at the exhibition of polite arts, 

we ventured to pronounce, that the art would be improved un- 
der a mafter of fo much knowledge and eminence in painting ; 
whofe ftrokes muft be all certain, and the flighteft touch have 
its due and proper effe&. This moft ingenious man juft lived 
long enough to verify our affertion, and for us, with the lovers 
of the fine arts, to regret his lofs, We have, however, the fa- 
tisfafion to acquaint the curious, that one of his difciples, 
whofe name is Pether, feems to follow his mafter’s fteps very 
<lofely. We form our opinion of his abilities from a mezzo- 
tinto he has juft executed, after a fine picture of Rembrant (in 
the colleétion of the duke of Devonfhire) of an old man, in an 
eaftern habit, faid to be one of the beit paintings of that cele- 
brated mafter. The character of age Is finely marked in the 
face and in the hands; and the linnen that compofes the turban 
is artfully intertwifted. ‘The eye paffes from the figure into the 
ftudy, to which, we may fuppofe, this venerable perfon is go- 
ing, in which there is a chair, and a table with a book open ; 
over it is placed a ferpent winding round a fhaft, at the foot of 
which, on one fide, is a lamp, and on the other a fcull. The 
ferpent, we imagine, has an allufion to the brazen ferpent, and 
may be emblematical of the art of phyfic, as thet in the wil- 
dernefs had the power of healing. From thefe circumftances, 
we think him intended for a Jewith phyfician, though the en- 
graver has called hima rabbi. Theprint has great force; but 
vhere is a peculiar irradiation about the figure in the original 


{and indeed of every painting of Rembranr) that fhould have 
beea 
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been attended to. We moft heartily with this young artift fuc- 
cefs ; it is his promifing genius that has drawn from us thefe - 
ftriures. Drawing is the foundation of all the graphic arts; 
on this he muft depend for reputation. He mutt remember 
his mafter’s excellence in this particular made him at once the 
firft, and, perhaps, the moft rapid worker in mezzotinto of 
any that ever handled a tool, many of his beft and largeft heads 
having been performed in 70 or 80 hours. We mean this ad- 
vice for all our engravers, who are, in general, too deficient in 
this great effential ; and, as example goes farther than precept, 
we have dwelt longer upon the merits of the ingenious Mr, Frye, 
as we conceive him to have been an ornament to the arts which 
he profeffed. 

-There are likewife juft publithed forty-four prints, after 
drawings of Guercino da Cento, moft of them etched by F. Bar- 
tolozzi (the reft by the ingenious gentleman to whom the pub- 
lic are obliged for this publication *) from a part of Guercino’s 
works, which. are in the rit collection in Europe. The fub- 
jects of thefe prints are a iif f;and an angel; two or three re- 
prefentations of concerts, .»me groups of boys, two landfcapes, 
two or three Madonas, and the reft, for the moft part, fingle 
heads. ‘They are etched with great freedom, and enter much 
into the manner and fpirit of Guercino. As the originals, we 
are told, are in the firft colleion in Europe, it is very eafy to 
guefs who has the poffeffion of them, 

Mr, Cooper has publithed his print of the Madona and Child, 
from an original pi€ture of Coreggio, in the Ormond collection, 
belonging to John Butler, Efq. infcribed to the queen, 

In the piece before us, the face and air of the Virgin exprefs 
mildnefs, and the moft tender affeftion, mixed with a confcious 
dignity, which fpeaks her being the mother of a Divinity. The 
{fprightly innocence of the child ftrongly exhibits the happinefs 
and fecurity which he enjoys in the bofom of his mother. The 
whole of this performance, for beauty, graceful expreffion, 
and the ftriking effeét of light and fhade, with a majeftic fimpli- 
city that is diffufed over all, is truly admirable. 

The print is engraved in a bold manner ;_ and we are of opi- 
hion that Mr. Cooper has been very happy in the execution, 
which exprefies the true fpirit of the original: and we think it 
at leaft equal, if not fuperior, in merit to the print of king 
Charles’s children, publifhed by the fame artift lalt year +. 

We moft take notice of a mezzotinto head of a boy, fcraped 
by Mr. Watfon, a young artift, from a portrait of the very in- 
genious Mr. Cotes: there is a clearnefs in this little print that 
pronounces it the performance of a rifing genius. 





* Mr. Dalton, librarian to his majefty. 
+ See Critical Review for March, 1763. 
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Art. 15. 4 Defence of Mr. Vanfittart’s Condud, in concluding the 
Treaty of Commerce with Mbir Cofim Aly Chawn, at Mon- 
gheer. By a Servant of the Company, long refident in Bengal. 
4to. Pr.6d. Becket and De Hondt. 


JE flatter ourfelves that we have been fo explicit in our 
two laft publications, concerning the affairs of the Eaft 
India company, that our readers have been able to form a tole- 
rable judgment of that very interefting conteft ; it is not, there- 
fore, to be expeéted that we fhould enter farther into it than, 
as new and important materials prefent themfelves. The au- 
thor of this pamphlet has been at great pains to vindicate the 
neceffity of Mr. Vanfittart’s immediately checking the illicit 
trade of the company’s fervants in Bengal, which he reprefents 
as being a grievance of a long ftanding, and repeatedly forbid 
by the court of directors, under the feverett and moft pofitive 
reftrictions.: In other refpeéts we-find little new in this per- 
formance, excepting its clearing W.8 Vanfittart from the charge 
of making the late nabob a prefent of acouple of cannons, by 
which he conftruéted others. * Itis, fays the author, a notori- 
ous truth, that at the capture of Coffimbuzar and Fort Wil- 
Jiam, the government had ftore both of cannon and field pieces 
with their carriages, which they had fix months in their poffef- 
fion. Surajad Dowla had twenty of the latter fo well con- 
ftructed by his own people, that they could hardly be known 
from thofe made in Europe. But we will not affront your un- 
derftanding, by dwelling longer in the refutation of a charge fo 
repugnant to fenfe as well as decency.’ 





Art. 16..4 Vindication of Mr. Holwell’s Chara&er, from the 
Afperfions thrown out in an anonymédus Pamphlet, publifbed March 
6th, 1764, intitled, ** Reflections upon the Prefent State of our 
Eaft India Affairs.” By bis Friends. to. Pr. 3s.6d, Becket 
and De Hondt. 


This very voluminous pamphlet (if it may be fo termed) con- 
tains little information that can be interefting toany but a read- 
er who has immediate connections with the Eaft India company, 
It produces, however, the moft unanfwerable proofs of that gen- 
tleman’s abilities, zeal, and integrity, in the company’s fervice, 
and it will require avery uncommon degree of evidence to in- 
validate them, The introdutory fteps and meafures that pre- 
ceded the terrible tragedy of the Calcutta black-hole, are here 
minutely delineated ; and the public is admitted to a more in- 


timate knowledge of the company’s affairs and conftitutions in 
india, 
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India, than pernaps fome of the direétors may apprehend to be 
for their intereft. 


Art. 17. The Hiftory of the Adminiftration of the Leader in the India 
Diredion. Shewing by what great and noble Efforts be bas 
brought the Company’s Affairs into their prefent happy Situation. 
4to. Pr.is. Kearfly. 

This pamphlet, though written with good fenfe and fpirit on 
the fide of a noble lord’s refuming his command in India, con+ 
tains nothing new ; but we are, upon reading it, doubtful as to 
fome of its faéts, as we can fcarcely bring ourtelves to. have ‘fo 
mean an opinion of the honour and underftanding of any fet of 
men, fuch as this author reprefents the c—t of 4 rs to have 
been. 


Art. 18, 4 Letter from Albemarle-ftreet Yo the Cocoa-tree, on fome 
late Tranfa@icns. 4to. Pr. 2s. Almon. 





This letter-writer is a kind of a party, fcavenger, for he has 
heaped into his heavy dung-cart of politics all that filth of fac- 
tion, which isin danger of f{preading infection through its noi- 
fomenefs. In argumentation and ftile he yields in execrability 
to no writer that ever took penin hand. Like another Fal- 
ftaff, he beftrides the dead carcafe of Droit le Rey, and moft un- 
mercifully hacks and hews it; and brings the ravings of that 
Hotfpur as charges againft the adminiftration. As a mark of 
his candour and confiftency, as well as of his deep acquaintance 
with the ptefent {tate of parties, we beg leave to prefent our 
readers with the following extraé& from his pamphlet, which we 
have feleéted as being lefs loaded with tautology and falfe Eng; 
lifh than the other parts of his performance. 

‘ A fet of men diftinguifhed by nothing but public and pri- 
vate blemifhes, even in the excefs of them—poffeft of the reins 
of g t—and fweets of office, prefent and reverfionary—pre- 
fuming to give law to their f- n in the moft infolent manner 
evenin the privacies of his friendfhip that friendhhip, 
which sey at leaft have applauded, and to which fome of them 
owe their daily bread, though they have made their benefa&tor 
eat his in danifhment, the more ignominious, as they had the 
power to impofe it, and this under the fpecious colour of deliver- 
ing majefty from a pretended intention of the fame kind of ty- 
ranny in others, who truly /ee/ for the honour of their mafter, who 
never had in the late reign, or in this, a fuperiority of influence, 
but from fuperiority of talents and fervices to their king and coun- 
try, and who have fcorned to give themfelves even the trouble of 
contradiGting that prepoiterous heap of abfurd falfhoods, palm- 
ed, fo induftrioufly, upon the public credulity, laft autumn, cer- 
7 . tain 
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tain that they would die and ftink, like their auchors, in the no- 
ttrils of every honeft man: a fecond feffion of parliament almoft 
elapfed fince the fignature of the preliminaries, without fo much 
as one ftep taken, however promifed, towards ameliorating our 
revenue.’ 

Fora full and fair refutation of this rhapfody, we muft refer 
our readers to his majelty’s fpeech, and to thofe moft accurate, 
judicious, and inftructive authors, the compilers of the votes of 
the houfe of commons. 


Art. 19. The Political Theatre. to. Pr. 1s. 6d. Wilkie. 


This is an arch fenfible performance, meant to expofe the 
charafters, perfons, and abilities of the gentlemen in the oppofi- 
tiun. We doubt, however, whether the truth of the author’s 
obfervations can make amends for the perfonalities it contains, or 
whether, in fuch controverfies, the prior /eft is a fufficient apolo- 
gy for introducing into fubjects, that ought to be national, re- 
fle€&tions that are perfonal. The abilities of this author as a 
writer, are equal to the difcuffion of any ferious argument in a 
manly, convincing, manner; and, could our advice be taken, per- 
fonalities fhould be confined to one party only, upon this max- 
im, that /ofers havea right to talk. . Weare fincerely of opinion 
that when the faéts which are entered upon record during the laft 
feflion of parliament, are properly illuftrated and compared with 
the bufinefs of many preceding feffions, they contain a more ef- 
fe&tual refutation of the minority pamphlets, than all that can 
be urged by any writer in favour of the adminiftration, fhould 
he join the wit and irony of Swift to the {pirit and reafoning of 


Bolingbroke. 


Art. 20. A Letter to the Gentlemen of the Oppoftion : Wherein their 

Principles and their Condu@ are confidered in refpe to each other, 

to their own Welfare, and to the Public Good. 4to. Pr. 1% 

Wilkie. 

This is a decent, though we do not think a very mafterly> 
performance, and, like the laft, written on the fide of govern- 
ment. The zeal of the author for the public tranquility is 
commendable and well enforced. He has, with great juftice, 
expofed the meafures that have loaded the nation with its pre- 
fent immenfe debt ; and, in faé&, he proves that the minority 
now have no obje& of conftitutional oppofition. He animad- 
verts upon the vaft difparity between the meafures of the pre- 
fent government and thofe of that which rendered the Revolu- 
tion neceflary. In the conclufion, he draws feveral juft obfer- 


vations upon the futility of the minority members boafting of 
the 
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the merits performed by their anceftors at that important junc- 
ture, and upon the fatal confequences of their continuing their 
difputes, which muft end in a total anarchy, 


Art. 21. 4 Letter to the Common Council of the City of London, 
With Remarks on Lord Chief Fuftlice Pratt’s Letter to the City of 
Exeter. 820. Pr. 1s. Nicoll. 


This letter comes from no common hand, and contains feve- 
Fal fenfible and fpirited remonftrances upon certain late popular 
proceedings, as being highly improper and unconftitutional. 
The common-council of London are impeached (from the na- 
ture of their conftitution, by which its members, as fuch, do not 
even elect their reprefentatives in parliament), for thanking the 
Jatter * for their zealous and fpirited endeavours to affert the | 
rights and liberties of the fubjeét, by their laudable attempt (aft 
Friday) to obtain a feafonable and parliamentary declaration, 
That a general warrant for apprebending and feixing the Authors, 
printers, and publifbers, of a feditious libel, togetber with their papers, 
is not warranted by law. And to expre/s to them our warmeft 
exhortations, that they fteadily perfevere in their duty to the 
crown, and ufé their utmeft endeavours to fecure the houfes, 
papers, and perfons of the fubjedt, from arbitrary and illega? 
violations.” Such, notwithftanding its ungrammatical connec- 
tion, is the refolution of the common-council; but we think 
this letter-writer, by feeming to admit that the majority of con- 
ftituents, when they inftru€& theif membérs, have a right to 
their obedience, advances a doctrine, which, if adopted, meft 
deftroy the freedom and independency of parliament, 

The letter-writer then examines the purport of their refotu- 
tion, which he treats as, being highly indecent, becaufe it relates 
to a point that has not yet been determined by the legiflature.. 
Qur author next attacks the compliment they paid to the lord. 
chief-juftice of the court of common-pleas. He affirms that 
they compliment him for deciding againft the do@trine as a 
judge, which he had followed as an attorney-general. The 
letter-writer, however, we believe, is miftaken as to the grounds. 
of his fa& ; for we have fome reafon to believe, that it never 
was the cuftom to confult the attorney-general upon the form 
of a fecretary’s warrant, tho’, perhaps, he might be confulted. 
as to the matter upon which they were iflued, and which alone 
is the object of his profecution, He then rallies the members, 
whom he ftiles beaven-born lawyers, for their ridiculoufly defiring 
his lordhiip to fit for his picture. 

‘ With what reafon therefore can you fuppofe, fays he, that. 
lord chief jufticePratt will comply with your ridiculous defire, by 

fitting 
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fitting for his pi@ture ? What ! can you imagine that his lofds 
fhip will /iterally lend 4is countenance to men, who have indiredtly 
pronounced his praétice, in a former ftation, to have been arbi. 
trary and illegal —To men, who have offered him the groffeit 
infult in his high office of chief juftice, by prefuming to judge 
of the bone/y, deliberation, and kgality, of his decifions.—-To men, 
who have violated the order of government, and ufurped to 
themfelves a power unknown to the conftitution.—-Can you pre- 
fume that his lordfhip will fubmit to be:the willing inffrument by 
which faétion would fhew its contempt of government ?—No :- 
never expect that he will fo far difgrace his character’ by fuch an 
indifcreet condefcenfion. His good fenfe, his pride; nay, his 
duty to his king and country, forbid it.’ : 

After this and fome other obfervations, the author proceeds 
to anatomize his lordfhip’s letter to the city of Exeter, which he 
treats with an afperity which we neither dare venture to imitate 
or to recommend; we hope that his lordfhip fpeaks better than 
he writes, even to old friends, In the mean while, we cannot 
help taking notice, that the letter-writer {trains too hard to find 
a malevolent meaning couched under fome expreffions in the 
letter, As we do not pretend to be lawyers, we fhall fay nothing 
with regard to this author’s reafoning upon privilege, or whe- 
ther Coke or Holt were miftaken in their opinions on that head, 
though in our own private. opinions we think they were grofsly, 





Art. 22. An Effay upon Gratitude. Confidered as a Religious Duty, : 
and a Social Virtue. In Two Parts. By Edward Watkinfon, 
M. D. ‘Re&or of Chart, P. im Kent, Author of an Effay upon 
CEconomy. 8ve. Pr. is. 


Our readers, during the courfe of our Review, have had many 
opportunities of admiring Dr. Watkinfon as a critic and a fcho- 
Jar, but the performance before us recommends him as a Chri- 
ftian and a philofopher. It was an old faying, Jngratum ft dixeris, 
. omnia dixeris; and if ingratitude includes every vice, by analogy 
gratitude comprehends every virtue, which we think the Doftor 
in this performance has fully proved, both from facred and 
prophane learning. ‘This effay is replete with the former ; and 
the texts of fcripture (which ate more numerous than we have 
obferved in works of this kind) are always aptly and judicioufly 
applied ; and, what is very extraordinary, without difcompofing 
the periods or the flow of language in the text, and without 
that roughnefs which fcriptural quotations too often introduce. 
The like may be faid of his references to antient learning. From 
the Englifh hiftory the author brings a ftrong inftance of ingra- 


titude in the condu&t of the great Sir Francis Bacon towards 
his 
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his benefaétor the earl of Effex, who had always behaved to him 
with a profafion of kindnefs; but Sir Francis, perhaps from 
the inadvertency of the printer, is fuppofed at this time to have 
been lord chancellor. 

The Do@tot, after confidering gratitude as 4 focial, proceeds 
to treat it as a religious, duty, and he is equally happy in this 
part of his efflay. To give the reader fome fpecimen of the Doc- 
_ tor’s manner, we fhall infert part of his character of the Te Deum, 
which is as follows. 

* Confider it well, and read it with attention, and shen fay, 
whether you do not find your minds filled, and your affeGions 
elevated in an extraordinary manner, by the beautiful and fu- 
blime images, which there occur to you whether you do 
not perceive yourfelves tranfported (as it were) above yourfelves 
your ideas carried (whither you know,not), whilft you were 
perufi ing it; thefe efe&s, (of which every one, who fervently 
joins in this hymn, muft be /enx/b/e of,) are owing to that maje/s 
sic plainnefs, and fimplicity of thought,—that vein of sue piery, 
which runs through it—unadorned by words, uneolivened by 
figures,—’tis the matter alone, which /apports the expreflion— 
and becayfe the matter therein contained, is the excellencies of 
the Divine nature (the pure and genuine objeas of praife) wiete 
fore is the hymn itfelf fo /of7y and moving.” | 

The author, after this, branches out the different aduantgan | 
and bleflings that attend the practice of gratitude; and it is but 
doing him juftice to acknowledge, that, through the whole of 
this excellent eflay, he writes as a nan who powerfully. feels the 


virtue he fo warmly recommends, 








Art. 23. The Reign of George VI. 12m0. Pr. 2s. 6d. Nicoll, 


It often happens in a book, that the wit of its contents makes 
amends for the abfurdity of its title; but the reader will be 
moft miferably mittaken fhould he imagine that to be the cafe 
with regard to the publication before us, which is nothing but 
the rhapfody of a crude, uninformed writer, hurijed away by 
the fumes of an indigefted imagination. His work is deftitute of 
genius, and admits of no application ; becaufe the virtues, the 
atchievements, and the grandeur of this fame George VI. never 
can exift in one perfon. He is a mere Drawcanfir in arts, f{ci- 
ences, war, politics, and government, and the difturbed fancy 
of the author gives him an empire in them all. 

The fame frantic idea creates a new world, new places, new 
fituations, new interefts, names, qualities, and fyitems of power 
in Europe, without meaning, method, or confiltency. Georg: 
VI. conquers France, Mexico, and the Philippine iflands, ia- 
yades Spain, and is crowned in Paris, after the ftrangeft hodge- 
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podge of adventures and victories that ever difgraced romance, 
With regard to particulars, they are below all obfervation, but 
in one refpeét, and that is, he is remarkably fond of his hero’s 
charaéter as the patron of the fine arts. George is particu- 
Jarly fond of projectors and poets, and he provides for them with 
a profufion of bounty ; which induces us to believe that this pro- 
duétion fprings from the brain of an unfuccefsful {chemer or a 
needy poet, and.very probably both. 


Art. 24. Some Political and Literary Obfervations on reading Jome of 
the Works of the Reverend Mr. Churchill ; and particularly the 
Conference, Jn a Letter to that Gentleman. 4to, Pr. 25. 
Hinxman. 


This pamphlet, containing no lefs than feventy pages in 
quarto, confifts of a multitude of mifcellaneous, or, as the au- 
thor chufes to call them, multifarious, fentiments, on various 
topics, thrown together without any order or conneétion, a /a 
mode de Montaigne. ‘The writer gives us his opinion of minifters, 
the peace, the national debt, the police, the feveral forms of go- 
vernment, the merit of writers, &c, &c. &c. Some of his re- 
marks are fenfible and judicious, and others very trifling, the 
ftile throughout harfh and obfcure : thofe, however, amongft 
our readers who are fond of this loofe defultory manner of 
writing, will find fome entertainment in it. 


Art. 25. Remarks upon the Life, CharaGer, and Behaviour, of the 
Rev, George Whitefield, as written by Himfelf, from the Time 
of his Birth, to the Time he departed from his Tabernacle. Des 
monftrating, by Aftronomical Calculation, That bis Afcenfion, Meri- 
dian, and Declination were neceffarily a&uated by planetary Influ- 
ence; and that bis Do@rine was not from Divine Miffion, but from 
a mere Fatality, evident, as daily feen in the fatal Cataftrophe of 
his unhappy, gloomy, and mifguided Followers. The whole. being 
a choice New-Year’s Gift for Methodifts, and one of the moftwvalu- 
able Prizes that ever were drawn for Methodifts fince Methodif/m 
has been in being. By John Harman, Afrronomer. 8v0, Pr. is, 
Hinxman. 


In this curious pamphlet Mr. Harman the aftronomer abufes 
Mr. Whitefield the methodift, and demonftrates, by aftronomi- 
cal calculation, that his afcenfion, meridian, and declination, 
were neceffarily actuated by planetary influence. He informs 
us, that in the nativity of Whitefield there was an oppofition of 
Jupiter and Mars, and Mercury and the Moon, in a fquare to 
each other, juft as it was at the birth of Nero; that the fame 
afpeéts muit produce the fame effetts; that Mr. Whitefield, 

here- 
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therefore, is as bad as Nero: that the defe& in his fight, par- 
ticularly in his left eye, is occafioned by the moon, which figni- 
fies the left eye, being affli€ted of Saturn, by being in conjunc- 
tion with him: this, with a great deal more of the nonfenfe of 


judicial aftrology, Mr. Harman brings by way of argument 
againft his adverfary Mr. Whitefield. 


Thus one fool lolls hi$ tongue out at another, 
And thakes his empty noddle at his brother. 


Art. 26. The Life and Adventures of Mr. Francis Clive. In Two 
Volumes, i2mo. Pr. 5s. Lowndes. 


This fame Mr. Francis Clive is the moft aukward, ftupid, 
hom-drum fellow that ever had the good or bad luck to get into 
print. Without one grain of humour, fenfe, or fpirit, his for- 
tune is made by a foolifh old rich batchelor, who is poffeffed of 
that capricious good nature which fhines fo very flat in moderii 
romances, and, by being eafily defcribed, is become common 
amongft the painters of ftill-life. From Mr, Clive’s firft fetting 
out in the world, his biographer difcovers a manifeft biafs, or 
what we may call a hankering, for tranfporting his hero and his 
wife (whom the reader is of courfe to fuppofe to be the very 
pink of perfection, both in body and mind) to Ireland. We 
are uncertain, however, how his majefly’s attorney-general and 
he may agree concerning his ufurping the regal power, by no- 
minating a lord-lieutenant to that kingdom, who is a moit pre- 
cious fcoundrel; and who attempts todo Mr. Clive the honour 
of making hima cyckold. 

If there is a ray of merit in the hackneyfhip of this author, it 
confifts in his making one of thofe artful proftitutes, one of thofe 
compounds of luft, *apacioufnefs, and inhumanity, get the bet- 
ter of his hero’s uxorioufnefs and phlegm,~by ruining him and 
his family, and degrading him into one of the wickedeft as well 
as weakeft beings of nature ; but even this event is worked up 
in fo bungling a manner, that it cannot fave the performance 
from being judged, by every reader of fenfe or tafte, to be exe- 
crable. 


Art. 27. The Hiftory of Lady Louifa Stroud, and the Honourable 
Mig Caroline Stretton. Jn Two Volumes. 12m0. Pr. 65. 
bound. Noble. . 


This work is fo unequal in its compofition, that we conjec- 
ture it to be the produét of different pens. A gay fprightly 
Jady, Mifs Stretton, is, for certain indifcretions in her condu&, 
carried down to her uncle’s houfe in the country, where fhe 
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commences a correfpondence with her friend, lady Lovifa 
Stroud, who is of a very different charaéter, being as prudent 
and folid as the other is wild and volatile Mifs Stretton, how- 
ever, has, at the bottom, a good underftanding, and a virtuous 
heart, which the beftows upon a young gentleman whom fhe 
meets with ather uncle’s; and, in the nfean while, her amiable 
friend, the lady Louifa, lofes her’s to a nobleman here called 
lord Roxburgh. 

This hiftory is carried on in the way of correfpondence by 
letters between the two ladies, which commences foon after 
Mif, Stretton is carried down into the country. Several letters 
in the firft volume are written in a genteel eafy manner, but the 
incidents and characters are few, flat, and uninterefting. We 
think the fecond volume is far inferior in merit to the firft; but, 
upon the whole, it has a recommendation, which is very un- 
common in modern novels, we mean, that the moft cautious 
parent may truft it in the hands of a child of either fex. 


Art. 28. The Hiffory of Mif Charlotte Seymour. Jn Tawo Vo- 
lumes. 12mo. Pr. 55. fewed. Burnet. 


—— — 


This lady is a mere falamander; for her virtue triumphs 
amidft all the fiery trials of temptation, courtfhip, pain, po- 
verty, perfecution, ficknefs, imprifonment, and a thoufand other 
different ills the flefth is heir to. In the commercement of her 
fiory we were in hopes of finding fomewhat that might be en- 
tertaining, if not humorous ; but we were miferably difap- 
pointed, for the fequel contains only a cento of hackneyed inci- 
dénts, that have been a hundred times retailed, perhaps from 
the fame hands, which feldom or never deviate from infipidity. 





SS — 


<a 


Art. 29. The Life of the Right Honourable Sir John Holt, Knight, 
Lord Chicf Fuftice of the Court of King’s Bench ; containing Jeve- 
ral Arguments touching the Rights and Liberties of the People, de- 
levered by bis Lord hip, with great \Reafon, and remarkable Cou- 
rage, upon moj? important Occafions, during the Reigns of their Ma- 

jeplies, King William the Third, and Queen Anne ; taken from the 
“p eport of Lord Chief Fujirce Raymond, €Sc. and an AbfiraG of 
Lord Chief Fuftice Holt’s Will, Codicils, ce. Alfo Points of Law 
refolwed by his Lorafbip, on Evidence, at NifiPrius. With aTe- 
ble of References to all his Lordfbip’s Arguments and Refolutions in 
the feveral Volumes of Reports. Never before publifhed. By a 
Gentleman of the lnnet Temple. 8vo. Pr. 2s. 6d. Worrall. 
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The hiflorical part of this half-crown pamphlet may, upon 
the whole, make near two pages ; the fubftance of which is, that 
this learned judge was the eldeit fon of Sir Thomas Holt, Kat, 

that 
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that he was born in 1642, put to fchool at Abingdon; from 
thence went to Oxford; from thence to Gray’s Inn ; from 
thence to the bar, where he was appointed council for the earl 
of Danby. In the reign of James II. he was knighted, and 
made recorder of London, from which office he was removed 
becaufe he would not comply with that prince’s meafures, In 
the fame reign he was made a ferjeant at law, and was chofen 
member of the convention parliament called by the prince of 
Orange (the author does not tell us for what place), a manager 
at the conferences with the jords, where he ditinguifhed him- 
felf in the debates about the words abdication, and the vacancy of 
the throne, In 1689 he was made lord-chief-juftice of the King’s 
Bench. Soon after he was chofen one of the governors of the 
Charter-houfe, and next year he was {worn into the privy-coun- 
cil ; after which he had a difpute with the duke of Grafton 
about the difpofal of ‘a law place, which he carried ; and he 
might, it is thought, have been lord-chancellor if he had pleaf- 
ed. Hediedin the 68th year of his age, in 1709, and he mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of Sir John Cropiley. 

This is all the perfonal hiftory, which might eafily have been 
collected from news-papers and pamphlets, that we find in the 
voluminous pamphlet now before us.. The body of the work is 
compiled, we'apprehend, entirely from. law-books, and’ con- 
tains, among many other arguments, thofe of bis lordfhip in 
the cafes of the bankers, lord Banbury (whom he refufed to try 
for murder, as a commoner, and therefore he never was tried) 
and the great caufe of the Aylefbury men ; with all which 
cafes the public was well acquaintad before; aor was there oc- 
cafion to put the moft uninformed proteftant fubje@ his majefty 
has, to the expence of half a crown to be told that lord Holt was 
an able, honeft, and fpirited lawyer, his virtues as fuch being 
almoft proverbial. As the author is probably of the fame pro- 
feffion, it was natural to have expected that, among the many 
cafes and arguments he gives us of this judge, he would have 
touched upon a late litigated point, in which his lordthip’s au- 
thority was cited, concerning a di@um of lord Coke, to prove 
that privilege of parliament generally holds, unlefs in three 
cafes, treafon, felony, and the peace, and that it holds as well 
in cafes of indi€tments or informations for breach of the peace, 
as in cafes of aétions ; on this great point, which alone could 
make this publication feafonable, the author, as far as we can 
perceive, is entirely filent. 

We cannot, therefore, venture to recommend this saline 
ance to any but young prattitioners in the law, who are defti- 
tute of the many expenfive volumes from which it is extracted. 
As to the moit interefling fats to which his lordfhip’s opini- 
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ons and arguments relate, they are to be found in the common 
hiftories of the times. 


Art. 30. The Earl of Warwick; or, The King and Subje@. A 
Tragedy. Tranflated from the French. 8v0. Pr. 13. 6d, 


Kearfly. 


This isa poor and flimfy tranflation of a fpirited French tra- 
gedy, lately performed at Paris, written by Monf. de la Harpe. 
The better to recommend it to the Coterie, to whom it is dedi- 
cated, the author has thought proper to give it the fecond title 
of King and Subje@, without any reafon or propriety. It was 
offered, it feems, to the managers of Drury Lane theatre, who, 
for reafons fufficiently obvious, refufed to accept it. The fub- 
ject, which in the original is extremely well treated, in good 
hands, might furnifh out an excellent tragedy for the Eng- 
lith tage; though the copy of it now before us is a work of very 
little merit. 
~ Queen Margaret, one of the principal charaéters in the 
piece, tells her confidante Nevil, in the firft {cene, {peaking of 
her fon, 7 | | : 

¢ Should the fucceed to reinftate his fire 

On the great throne of his forefathers, 

He then will know how much he owes a parent, 
And from. what various perils fhe has fnatch’d him,’ 


To which Nevil replies, 
« Such as hiftory will hardly 2’ lieve.’ 


When a poor word has but two fyllables (like de/eve) it is ra. 
ther cruel to cut off one of them, efpecially as we have more 
monofyllables in our language already than we know what to 
do ‘with; but the ftile of this performance throughout the 
whole, is equally low and contemptible. King Edward talks of 


¢ The treaty pending now ’twixt France and us,’ 


~ and affures.us that 
¢ The claims of kingdoms are not eas’ly fettled.® 


Queen Margaret, a little after, addrefles. him thus: 
‘ While that 1 live thou never fhalt know quiet.” 
The king talking of Elizabeth fays, 
‘ I found myfelf far gone e’er well aware,’. 


When Warwick reproaches Edward for breaking his word. 
with regard to the king of France’s filter, Edward fays, | 


¢ To 
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* To be th’ ally of France I don’t decline, 
But cax not, will not, foail not, wed the filter.’ 


And after Warwick’s reply, exclaims in a paffion, 


‘ I care not, I’ve chang’d my mind: let that fuffice, 
Nor, to pleafe others, will I force my fentiments.’ - 


The reft of the tragedy is of a piece with thefe few extra&s ; 
we therefore leave our readers to determine whether it would 
not be better to confult M. de la Harpe’s original than this very 
indifferent tranflation. 


Art. 31. The Royal Shepherd, an Englith Opera ; asit is performed 
at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. The Mujfic compofed by 
Mr. Ruth. 8vo, Pr.is. Owen. 


The arts of mufic and poetry are often called fifters, and, like 
other fifters, they feldom agree, but are jealous of; and abufe, 
each other: we are told, indeed, that, in former times, they 
were very good friends, but at prefent the cafe-is extremely 
different. If the mufical compofers amongft us have any me- 
rit, they géeferally pick out the pooreit {cribblers they can find 
to make words, as the phrafe is, for the performance ; proba- - 
bly to ferve by way of foil: in confequence of this the poet 
(for fo he is called) falls upon fome celebrated writer, feleés an 
opera, and does it into Englith. To fay the truth, the mufical 
tribe, however well fkilled they may be in the gamut, have fel- 
dom any idea of poetry. It is well known that the great Han- 
del added two balderdath lines, worthy of Tom Durfey, to Dry- 
den’s fine ode on St. Cecilia’s day, which he fet to mufic. . We 
are not, therefore, to wonder, that the Royal Shepherd, which, 
on account of its mufical merit, has given the town fo much 
pleafure, fhould appear in the clofet a moft contemptible per- 
formance, as it is nothing more than a vile tranflation of Me- 
taftafio’s Il Ré Paftore, which the Englifh opera-writer has 
moft miferably mangled. We will juft give our readers a 
glimpfe of the original, that he may compare it with the copy. 
In the 4th fcene of the fecond a& Metaftafio makes his Amintas 
{peak thus : 


«¢s Ah per voi la pianta umile 
Prenda, o Dei, miglior fembianza 
Erifponda alla fperanza 
D’un fi digno agricoltor 

Tranfportata in colle aprico 
Mai non fcordo il bofco antico 
Ne la man che la ficonda _ 
D’ogni fronda, e d’ogni fior.” 
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Nothing can be more elegant than both the fentiment ‘and 
diction in the Italian writer: pray, gentlemen, now obferve the 
Englith Royal shepherd, 


* Ye gods! to me, a lowly plant, 
Oh, give improvement fcope ; 
That fully I may anfwer, grant, 
My cultivator’s hope. 
Nor may I now, fet in rich land, 
Forget my native wood: 
Much lefs the kind, parental, hand, 
Whence flow’d my prefent good.’ 


The quartetto at the end of the fecond act is exaly in the 
ame ftile, and concludes thus: 


‘ Eliza — — — Havel then loft my faithful fwain ? 
Thamiris — My true love fled is he ? 

Amintas and Agenor. My heart is burfting with the pain, 
All. - —- — What will become of me? 








If the author’sintention had been to have written a burlefque 
opera to ridicule Metaftafio, could he have done it more effec- 
tually than by fuch language? When nonfenfe like this is ex- 
hibited to crouded houfes, have not Tafte, Genius, and the Eng~ 
lith Stage, reafon to join this gentleman’s chorus, and cry out 
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What will become of me? 


Art. 32. Midas; an Englith Barletta. As it is performed at the 
Theatre-Royal, in Covent-Garden. Pr. 15. 6d, _Kearfly. 


Burlefque (as the author, or, as he ftiles himfelf, editor, of 
this piece obferves) in all times, from the ftage of Athens down 
to the Dragon of Wantley, has been efteemed one of the pro- 
vinces of the drama ; its humour principally confifts in making 
dignified perfonages raife in our minds trite and ordinary ideas, 
or in giving to trivial objects a ferious air. of gravity and im- 
portance. In the performance before us the former end is pro- 
pofed, and the defign, in our opinion, as well executed as the 
nature of it would permit: but Midas is already fo well known 
to moft of our readers, that it is unneceflary to fay any more 
concerning it, than that the humour and pleafantry which runs 
through it, joined to the merit of the mufic and reprefentation, 
render it, upon the whole, a very agreeable entertainment to‘all 
thofe who are not too fenfible to lavgh,, or too wife to be di- 
verted. | 
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Art. 33. 4 Efay on Satire and Pamegyric. sto. Pr. 13. 64. 
Wilfon and Fell. 


This piece is written by the author of the poem called Benefi- 
cence, (of which we have given an account in a former num- 
ber *) and may boaft of an equal degree of merit ; for, as a fa- 
cetious bard long fince obferved, 


** None but himfelf can be his parallel.” 
The piece begins thus : 


© Reveal my mufe, in pleafing mood reveal, 
The mazy channel where flows praife genteel ; 
And where in eafy lapfe, or folemn pride, 
Juft fatyr rolls adown her golden tide.’ 


The whole that follows through four and thirty pages, is an 
abfurd jumble of ideas, without any order or conne@tion, .with- 
out any beauties of fentiment, or dition. What kind ofan ear 
for poetry this gentleman has, will appear from the following 
lines. 

« Whether adown the ftream of life we glide, 
Or roll tempefted on the ftorm-vex’d tide; : 
Whether to Wifdom’s lore our voyage tend, 
Or thro’ the vale of Ignorance defcend : 

Do we to Riot’s grave in full career 

Go down, or to gain Glory watchful fteer? 
Let Vice high. fhooting fpread contagion dire, 
Or love of Virtue all the foul infpire ! 

As well, or ill, the voyage we perform, 
Embrace propitious gales, fuftain the ftorm ; 
And Ignorance diflipate by Science-rays, 

We merit Satyr, or we merit Praife,’ 


« And into monfter transform all the man 
‘ While modern rays of glory oblique fly,’ 


‘ When Morofe, Falftaff, demure Vellum rife.’ 


Common writers, we imagine, would have laid the accent of 
thefe words transform, oblique, &c, in a very different manner. 
But this is the art, as Mr. Bays fays, to elevate and furprife. 
For the fame reafon, this ingenious author makes true rhime to 
grow, lore to power, thought to coat, thou to view, &c. calls Mace- 
nas, Macenas, and Rabelais, Rebelais The following lines are 
inimitable. 


——— ‘ when true merit in our fphere we meet, 
See it rewarded, fill diftinguifhed feat : 
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Each generous breaft feels tranfport, drinks delight ; 
Es’n infe& I muft. panegyric write ; 

Merit promoted in Auguftus’ reign, 
Inveftigate—How praife to give leaft pain ? 

Small things with great compare, The God of day 
Mott Tine beams his genial oblique ray ; 
Between the tropics lie the fair degrees 

Of pleafure, while within—thefe burn, thofe freeze.’ 





Nothing can be more poetical than the laft well-turned apy 
tithefis, with the fignificant dath before it, 


thefe burn, th&fe freeze.’ 





‘ while within 


This excellent performance concludes thus : 


‘ While I blame in fpite, 
Contagious ills infe& me as I write: 

Jn grateful reader fevere fatyr raife ; 

Yet to deferve fome little boon of praife. 

Lo! whitening cliffs appear upon the ftrand ! 
Safe, fafe condudted to the long-wifh’d land, 

J terra firma gladfome hail with you, 

And to the mufes court bid long adieu. 





We are very glad to hear that this gentleman is going to leave 
the mu/es court, as we believe he would meet with no great pre- 
ferment there, and fincerely hope that his Jong may be pis /a/ 


adieu, 


Art. 34. Tbe Patriot Poet, a Satire. Inferibed to the Reverend 
Mr.Ch ll, ByaCountryCurate. 4t0. Pr.2s. Wilkie. 


Politics and poetry are in their nature fo effentially different 
from each other, that they feldom mix kindly together. The 
author of this little performance has, notwithftanding, by dint 
of genius, fo contrived as to blend them with tolerable fuccefs, 
and has given us his political creed in very good metre. He 
harangues on the miferies of war,. expatiates on the bleflings 
of peace, defcribes the ill confequences of fa&tion, gives his rea- 
fons for preferring a monarchy toa republic, and handles feve- 
ral other apparently unpoetical fubje&s in a manner that at 
once pleafes and furprifes the reader; the whole, indeed, feems 
to point out the author as a man of uncommon abilities, infpir- 
ed by the love of honour, anda virtuous indignation at the vile 
proftitution of talents which he feverely cenfures in his brother 
bards of the prefent age. The greateft part, however, of our 
author’s vengeance falls on the famous Mr. Churchill, whofe 
Shoulders are broad enough to bear it. He attacks him firft as 
a.poet in the following lines, ‘ — thou 
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‘ — thou, fonoraus Ch———, teach my line 
To flow exuberantly wild like thine: : 
Teach me to twift a thought a thoufand ways, 
And ftring with idle particles my lays ; 

That, one poor fentiment exhaufted, when 
The weary reader hopes a refpite, then 

I may fpring on with force redoubled, +i// 
I break him panting breathlefs to my will ; 
And make him, tir’d in periods of a mile, 
Gape in deep wonder at my rapid ftile.’ 


When he conits to confider Mr. C. in another light, he treats 
him with a ftill greater degree of feverity, whether defervedly or - 
not the reader will beft determine: the lines, however, are 
ftrong and poignant. 


‘ Long hath that fierce Goliah’s haughty ftride 

The armies of the living Lord defy’d ; 

Long hath he unreftrain’d in error trod, 

Apoftate to his country, king, and God. 

I know, as novice in the mufes’ train, 

He’ll curfe me by his’ gods i in proud difdain ; 

All thefe his midnight orgies’ gods invoke, 

Revel, the loud loofe laugh, the lewd coarfe joke ; 

And yet Pll face him, he in whore I truft, 2 
Shall lay th’ enormous giant in the duft.’ oun 
¢ Ev’n where thy-painting’s ftrongeft I can trate . 
Low keen-ey’d malice in the outrag’d face ; 

Malice, which eften prompts th’ iterate: tongue 

To paint defeéts with energy of fong.’ 


In the laft line but one, perhaps the word /46’ral would have 
been more proper than iiiterate, as we cannot teadily compre~ 
hend how an illiterate tongue could produce energy of fong. 
The following addrefs to C is bold and fpicired 


‘ Thou talk’ft of freedom—what? without patpel 
Do what we lift in wantonnefs of foul? 
Fly, Ruffian, fromthe haunts of men, repair - 
To Lybian wilds, and feck thy freedom there. 
Mix with the tygers, and, in favage joy 
Vagrant at large, be mangled ot deftroy.’ 


He calls him afterwards poor drudge, vile proftitute of parts, 
&c. and feems, to fay the truth, to take more liberties with Mr. 
C.’s chara@er, than’a man-fhould, who does not put his name 
to his performance, The effeéts of party rage are at prefent 
fo fenfibly and univerfally felt amongft us as to confirm the truth 
of the following defcription. 
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* The rage.of party foon deforms the fcene. 

Soon thwarting views and clafhing interefts burft 
Th’ attraétive focial chain, that join’d at firft ; 
The fyftem into various fragments flies ; , j 
And jarring faétion’s thoufand forms arife. 

The fweets of concord now are known no more : 
They hate as warmly as they lov’d before. 

Not beafts of prey eternal battles wage, 

A league of friendthip oft fufpends their rage ; 
Difcordant ftates oft whirl their arms afide, 
Damning their wrath they own themfelves ally’d, 
And in the foe once more acknowledge man: 
Thefe can forgive : but parties never can. 

They burn with ftedfaft and immortal hate 
Quench’d only in the ruins of the ftate.’ 


Several other parts of this poem have-at leaft equal merit with 
thofe which we have quoted ; we doubt not, therefore, but our 
readers will be glad to fee the whole. 


Art. 35. The Remonfirance. A Poem. ato. Pr. is. Burnet. 


This little piece, which feems to have been written by a fen- 
fible man, though it contains fome judicious obfervations on 
the reigning manners of the times, has not poetical merit enough 
to recommend it to the public: great part of it is employed in 
giving advice to Mr. Churchill, which he’ will probably never 
take. 

¢ A genius pregnant with celeftial fire, | 
Which Greek or Roman ages might admire, 
Who ftoops his proitituted gifts to lend 

. "To lath the guiltlefs, or the vile defend ; 
Set on by party, whether wrong or right, 
To lay about him, worry, flafh, and bite, 
What is he elfe, with fuch rare talents bleft, 
But a blind, murd’ring Hercules at beft? 
The party-flave, this maxim I'll advance, 
If he be right, ’tis mere effet of chance ; 
Does he not wed for better and for worfe, 
And with the purer ore take all the drofs ? 
The faults of-one alike in all we find, - 
And du@ile error fpreads thro’ all the kind ; 
That who defends a thing, makes it his ewn ; 
Then might not hence each chara@er' be known; 
If Curio. for th’ adult’rer Clodius plead, 

.. Wou'd it be thought he difapprov’d the deed ? 
Who praifes W——-s, yet fcruples to commit 

Whatever immorality thought fit 7” 
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Our readers will perceive that feveral of thefe lines are incor- 
re&t and profaic. The reft of the poem is nearly on a level with 
this, unlefs the following remark on the caprice of fafhion with — 
regard to writers, may be deemed an exception. : 


‘ Awhile, a little while, in bright abodes 

Blind fafhion feats us, and we feaft with gods 

But foon this air-blown bubble of a name 

Burfts, and we fink to earth from whence we came.’ 


We with thefe lines may not be prophetic of the poet’s own 
fate, as the author of the Remonftrance, however he may be ad- 
mired at pfefent, has, we fear, little chance of being handed 
down, with any degree of reputation, to pofterity. 


Art. 36. The Nun: An Elegy. By the Author of the Magdalens. 
4to. Pr. Gd. Dodfley. 


If a poem, like a circle, is to be admired, not fo much for 
the fize as the completenefs of it, this little performance is in- 
titled to no inconfiderable fhare of public approbation : to all 
thofe who have feeling hearts the fubje& is interefting, and to 
all thofe who have a tatte for poetical beauty, the manner of 
treating it will appear excellent. It is written in the ftile of the 
elegant Hammond, in the alternate rhime, a meafure which 
feems beft adapted to elegy: ‘The fcene is fuppofed to lay ina 
convent, where a nun, who has already taken the veil, addrefles 
another who is juft entering into the fame ftate. She defcribes, 
in a moft pathetic manner, her own unhappy fituation, and the 
cruelty of parents in forcing their children to take this irre- 
trievable ftep ; many of the lines are finely turned, and in the 
true fpirit of poetry, as the reader will fee by the following fhort 
quotation. | 


‘ Reflection fickens at the life-long tie, 
Back-glancing mem’ry aéts her bufy part, 
Its charms the world unfolds to Fancy’s eye, 
And fheds allurement on the wifhful heart. 


Lo! Difcord enters at the facred porch, 

Rage in her frown, and Terror on her creft : 
Ev’n at the hallow’d lamps he lights her torch, 
And holds it flaming to each virgin breaft.’ 


The author afterwards defcribes, in charming numbers, the 
deceitful pomp and parade which the Romifh fuperftition makes 
ule of to decoy fo many unhappy victims. 


‘ The pealing organ’s animating found, 
The choral virgihs’ captivating voice, ; , 
The blazing altar,’ &c, | This 
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This whole defeription, for the reft of which we refer our 
readers to the poem itfelf, is.inimitably beautiful: and the 
nun’s addrefs to her father, in the conclufion, where fhe fpeaks 
of her approaching death, is to the laft degree tender and affec- 


ing. 


« Ah! when extended on th’ untimely bier 
To yonder vault this form fhall be convey’d, 
Thoul’t not refufe to thed one grateful tear, 
And breathe the Reguiem to my fleeting thade. 


With pious footftep join the fable train, 

As thro’ the lengthening ifle they take their way: 
A glimmering taper let thy hand fuftain, 

Thy foothing voice attune the funeral lay : 


Behold the minifter who lately gave 

The facred veil, in garb of mournful hue, 
(More friendly office) bending o’er my grave, 
And fprinkling my remains with hallow’d dew: 


Aso’er the corfe he ftrews the rattling duft, 
The fterneft heart will raife Compaflion’s figh : 
Ev’n then no longer to his child unjuft, 

The tears may trickle from a@ father’s eye.’ 


Upon the whole: This little poem is one of the prettieft of 
the kind we have feen, and if bound up in the fame volume with 
Gray and Hammond, would do no difhonour to its elegiac bre- 
thren, 


Art. 37. The Nativity, a Poem. Being the Firf? Book of thé Mef- 
fiah, a facred Poem. 410. Pr. 2s. 6d. Coote. 


Another facred poem! dear good religious gentlemen, why 
muft we fo often repeat to you, that poetry and Chriftianity 
will never mingle propefly togethet, for reafons which we have 
given more than once? We tell you, however, once again, even 
Milton failed in the attempt ; why then will the author of the 
Nativity, who feems fcatce to know how many feet make an 
heroic verfe *, enter on fo arduous a tafk ? The piece before us 
contains a number of good and pious fentiments, which thrown 





* As appears from the following verfes : 
© Horrid, tho’ celeftial! joy thro’ out heav’n.’ 
‘ Know, this world’s a garden; its keeper, man;’ 
‘ Brighter fhone than erft, as clouds from moon light.’ 
* God’s fall’n fav’rites, who, tho’ fall’n, ftill were dear.’ 


Such lame ducks as thefe waddle throtgh almoft every page of 
the poem. 


into 
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into honeft profe, might furnifh out any young divine with a 
tolerable Chriftmas fermon, though, as a poem, it is alroge- 
ther contemptible ; as the following thort quotation wilk abun- 
dantly teftify. 


‘ What, tho’ corruption did from Adam fpring, 
And_ali the foul’s primzval purity 

Infected and defil’d ; from Chrift fprung grace, 
Original impurity to cleanfe, 

And cieanfing, reQify, In being frail, 

To Adam, jultly, we impute the caufe ; 

But for Damnation, thine, not Adam’s guilt, 
Incurs the punifiment, and gives a hell. 
Offended wrath, .ceafe, therefore, to arraign, 
As rigid or fevere ; for all is right, 

However mifcreants frown. Ifcurs’d the roof, 
Muft not the branches fuffer in the curfe ? 
Nor is the fruit exempt ; for all terreftrial 
Virtues, favour of their terreftrial hue, 

Weak, vapid, {piritlefs, corrupt, impure; 
Think not, ye finners! then, the fentence harfh, 
In punifhing the whole, becaufe two err’d ; 
Their error, Us; Themfelves, they unclean made, 
Know, this world’s a garden; its keeper, man; 
And Fice-the interdi€ted fruit confefs’d : 

Learn, therefore, thy firft father’s fauit to fhua, 
Tho’ tempted, ftand; obey, and never die.” 


What think you, gentle readers, of terrefrial. virtues favout~ 
ing of terrefirial hue! To favour of a bue, is juft as good an ex- 
preffion as if we were to fay, an ill-natured mam ofed like the 
Jmell of four fmall-beer ; add to this the very unpoetical method 
which this gentleman frequently makes ufe of, of putting the 
adjective at the end of one line, and the fubftantive at the be- 
ginning of the other, 


© for all terreftrial 
Virtues’ ae 











But this performance is already funk into oblivion, and there- 
fore we will fay no more about it. 


Art. 38. The Temptation, a Poem. Being the Second Book of the 
Meéefliah, a facred Poem. 4t0. Pr.zs. 6d. Coote. 


A fecond part of the fameduil tune, by the fame dull author, 
whom, as he feems to be an honeft and well-meaning, though a 
miferable, poet, we would advife by all means to proceed no 
farther in this work, as it can do him no credit, and at the fame 

time 
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time may be the means of turning the New Teftament into ridf- 
cule, and prejudicing that caufe which we believe he honeftly 
means to ferve. 


Art. 39. The Conte. A Poem. to. Pr. ts.6d. Almon. 
A very indifferent poem on a very indifferent fubjeé, the late 
eleétion of a high-fteward in one of our univerfities; as the 
conteft to which it alludes is now at an end, and the perform- 
ance calculated merely for the meridian of Cambridge, our 
readers will readily excufe our giving them any quotations from 


rf. 
Art. 40. 4n Addrefs to the Members of the Senate of the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, Sc. 8vo. Pr. ts. Briftow. 
A pamphlet of fixty pages on the fame fabje&, which may 
now be tranfplanted from the fenate-houfe at Cambridge to the 


temple of Cloacina. 


Art. 41. Clodius, a Poem. —Addrefid to C. Churchill, and rhe 
Writers in the Oppofition. ByG.T. 40. Pr. 1s.6¢.. Nicoll. 
Of all the poetical toad-{tools that have fprung up in the hot- 

bed of party, this is one of the moft contemptible, the verfes 

being rather inferior to the bell-man’s. The author tells us, 
that 

¢ — Ch—ll’s deeds run crofs to what he writes.’ 

¢ For Ch=—ll lately, in fair furplice clad, 

The church’s fervice in St. Marg’ret’s read 3 

Then the next night to Venus’ temple flew 

With virgin nymph, in fpite of marriage vow.° 
Art. 42. Extra@ of a Private Letter to a Critic. Folio. Pr. 6d, 

Flexney. 

This poem begins thus: 

‘ Shou’d pufs fufpe& the mighty ’fquire’s approach, 
(Don’t laugh ; the ’{quire has Latin on his coach) 
And liftening quit not her precarious bed, 

No wonder it be quickly bellow’d ** DEAD.” 

If any gentleman will explain to us thefe firft four lines, we 
will make him a prefent of the whole performance, which is 
equally harmonious, fenfible, and clever throughout. If the 
author of itis engaged in any trade or profeffion to amufe him, 
we would advife him, by all means, to apply himfelf to it, and 
never think of writing verfes again; becaufe, to ufe his own 
words in the doughty piece before us, 

‘ — "tis as true as * ought Apollo faid, 
Genius alone can teach Apollo’s trade.’ 





* This word ought to be fpelt in another manner; and, for 
exvght we know to the contrary, always is, . 


I 








